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SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY \ 
KIDS & FITNESS A 


Make 



SELLEBRITY 


TVvo screenings! SAT 1/1 9 • 5 & 830pm 


(jgfip) Singer-Songwriters 
spruce peak & Films to Warm 
Performing Your Winter Nights 

Arts Center _ _ „ 

122 Hourglass Dr. I Stowe, VT Tlckate: SprU0BPeakAlts.org 


FB1 1/18 • 8PM 

MARTIN SEXTON 

Martin Saxton’s votoa comes in a hundred impossible shades. His songs 
are sweet and spirited and soulful. His repertoire is like a oross-oountry 
tour of the American musical vernacular. - Boston Globe 




Thursday, January 24th • 4-10pm 

Urban Moonshine Night ( W) 

Bitters and Tonics galore in a flurry of U r b a n moons h i n e* 
special cocktails 


Thursday, February 7th • 4-Midnight 

An Evening with >««" ■ 

Sierra Nevada 

Killer lineup from a stalwart brewery 

i'c 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont ?V prohibilionpig.com 

... 
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WM irly-winter 9 

; SKIS, BOOTS, BOARDS & SNOWSHOES ON SALE 

PLUS 30% OFF OUTERWEAR! 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


Renowned Rock & Roll photographer Kevin Mazur’s feature- 
length documentary explores what it means to be famous today. 
SELLEBRITY is a candid dialogue about the tone and texture of 
celebrity, past, present and futura 


J. Facebook.com/SPPAC fl Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


We Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


SAT 2/2 • 8PM 

LAUREN FOX 

presents LOVE, LUST, FEAR & FREEDOM: 
TRE SONGS OF JONI MITCHELL 
& LEONARD COHEN 






DIRECT FROM NIGERIA 
14 MUSICIANS I 
ON STAGE! 


SPONSORS: Lyndon State College, 
South Main Auto, Community National Bank, 


Natural Provisions, Rodney Lyster and 


. threepenny taproom . 


Craft food for craft beer, 


monday— Saturday nam —ppm monday— Saturday n 
Sunday brunch ioam — 4 pm Sunday 10 am- Close 


>8 Main Street, Montpelier VT So2-22j-TAPS 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS & LYNDON STATE COLLEGE PRESENT P 

3-TIME GRAMMY NOMINEE 
| The Reigning King of Afrobeat 


and 


THE POSITIVE FORCE 


7PM, 
SUNDAY 
JAN. 27 


TWILIGHT 


THEATER, LYNDON STATE COLLEGE 




Get a Financial 
Check-Up! 


Are you certain that you're getting 
the best possible rate on your 
mortgage, loans and credit cards? 
We ll examine your credit score, and 
look for ways to repackage your 
commitments so that you have more 
money left to spend— or savel 


Call 866-80-LOANS, visit 
nefcu.com/checkup or stop 
into any branch. 




New England 
Federal Credit Union 


vlnfa .f§L 


Federally insured by NCUA • NMLS #446767 


Local, affordable, and 
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Freyne Name Game 



P eter Freyne would have loved the party Seven 
Days threw In his honor last week. On opening day 
of the 2013 legislative session — almost four years 
to the day since the late, great columnist's passing — 
politicos and journalists boozed and schmoozed in the 
Statehouse's Cedar Creek Room at the first annual 'Off 
the Record Peter Freyne Memorial Mixer." 

Kwik Stop Kurt was there. So were Tony the Prog, 

Lady Oi. SL Patrick. Vince the Prince and a host of other 
Montpelier insiders who earned memorable nick- 
names in Freyne's long-running Inside Track column. 
Sen. Patrick Leahy. Gov. Peter Shumlin and former AP 
Montpelier bureau chief Chris Graff gave rollicking 


speeches praising Freyne — and one of them even made 
a pot joke. 

We'd dish all the juicy details but alas, the whole thing 
was off the record. Suffice it to say; Freyne appears to 
have earned in death what he may never have achieved 
in life: universal adoration from the characters he skew- 
ered weekly in his Seven Days column. 

The event wasn't open to the general public, so to 
make it up to you, here's a game to test how well you re- 
member Freyne's nicknames. Flip this page upside down 
for answers. And go to the Seven Days politics blog. Off 
Message, to play our online quiz game with even more 
Freyne nicknames. 
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& 
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Sgt. James Deeghan 
will serve two years 
in prison and pay 
back S202.000 he 
got for work he 
never did. That's 
17.520 hours in jail 


NEW FLU 

H3N2 is wreaking 


Wash your hands. 



That’s how many lost skiers and riders 
were reported to the Vermont State 
Police since the beginning of the year, 
according to the Boston Globe. 
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DEAN 2016? 

critics say Vermont's volunteer legislature 
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Waterbur/s new artisan pizza place. 
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rests with a panel of 
federal judges in the 
BigApple. They've 
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MISERABLE MOVIE 

[Re “Kisonak and Harrison at the Movies 
2012,” December 26]: Well, I held my 
nose and went to see Les Miserables, 
which I have assiduously avoided in 
theaters until now. What a bloody mess! 
Tom Hooper, after (unjustly) winning an 
Academy Award for The King’s Speech, 
has now gone on to show how really 
bad a British telly director he is, e.g., 
using a wide-angle distorting lens and 
tight close-ups on what is supposed to 
be a spectacle. Even the battle scenes 
are claustrophobic. And “I Dreamed a 
Dream" with Anne Hathaway’s shame- 
lessly exhibitionistic performance did 
not make me reach for a Kleenex but 
rather a sick bag. How self-indulgent can 
one person get? 

There were so many moments 
of unreal emotion in one film, it 
was almost surreal. Where is Baz 
Luhrmann when you really need him? 
As for Russell Crowe, all I can say 
is: He did a workman-like job, and, 
as always, was well prepared. So he 
doesn’t sing like a Broadway musical 
actor? (The other singers could have 
used more nuance; not that they were 
helped by having the camera zoom in 
on their running snot during every 
song.) His gravitas and presence more 
than make up for this. 

With the exception of some good 
stuff by Hugh Jackman, Helena 


Bonham Carter, Eddie Redmayne 
and Sacha Baron Cohen, the whole 
film was an utter and complete de- 
bacle. Sondheim must be laughing his 
head off. 

Carole Zucker 

CHARLOTTE 


SEVEN DAYS OR 
JERRY SPRINGER? 

We welcome all feedback [“Taste Test: 
the Blue Stone Pizza Shop and Tavern, 
Waterbury,” January 9] — good, bad, 
tough, even downright brutal. But seri- 
ously, Seven Days, enough already with 
the Marsala Salsa saga — for the third 
consecutive time. It has now been five 
months and three articles, and you can’t 
seem to let it go! While I appreciate the 
coverage and welcome the tough feed- 
back, a phrase like “dodgy karma” fol- 
lowing a pointed dig about how we sup- 
posedly ousted a breast cancer victim is 
unprofessional, completely inaccurate, 
irrelevant to a new restaurant opening, 
and demotes you to the ranks of Howard 
Stern and Jerry Springer. 

Get your facts straight or don’t print 
it. No one mentions how the previous 
tenant ran their shop into the ground. 
So much for forward-thinking, positive 
journalism. I thought you had enough 
chops at Seven Days that you didn’t need 
tabloid fodder to fluff out your work. 
Clearly, I was wrong. I will remember it 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


clearly when deciding where to spend 
my advertising dollars. 


Editor’s note: The reference to 
"dodgy karma" was not directed at 
an individual or business, but to the 
space itself It is customary when 
writing about a new restaurant to 
acknowledge the culinary history of its 
location — good, bad or indifferent. 

WRONG ABOUT RIKERT 

Good article [“Inn and Out," January 9] on 
Tony Clark and Blueberry Hill and cross- 
country skiing in Goshen and Ripton, but 
I have to object to the use of “shabby" to 

describe the pre-renovation 

Rikert Nordic Center. 1 1^ T r 
started on the Middlebury 
Union High School ski team §■ 
as a freshman in 1960 and can 
remember pine tarring old 
wood Sandstroms, Bonnas 
and Jarvinens in the bam 
when there was no touring 
center. My family and I have 
been fortunate to have skied 
and raced at Bread Loaf since 
then and have seen it evolve. 

Mike Hussey has done an 
impressive job bringing Rikert up to 
NCAA specs, but that shouldn’t over- 
shadow or diminish the great place it's 
been over the years. 

DickThodal 

MIDDLEBURY 

AUTO INSURANCE, ANYONE? 

[Feedback, “Let Them Drive,” January 
9]: Issuing Vermont driver’s licenses to 
undocumented workers begs an answer 
to this question: Are they insured? Are 
Vermonters who are out on the roads 
minding their own business covered 
from accidents caused by workers using 
farm equipment? In this day and age of 
insurance companies thinking of every 
reason not to pay, I think this is a pos- 
sible issue. Further, I think it reprehen- 
sible that Vermont even endorses what 
is basically slave wages for migrant help, 
then expects taxpayers to pay for their 
medical care, etc. 


GOD'S WORK 

An out-of-state writer complained 
[Feedback, “Stacks Against Us?” January 
9] that folk at Fletcher Free Library are 
hospitable to homeless people during 
operating hours; I would venture to 
guess that she seldom confronts the 


sight of homeless men and women who 
have nowhere to go to keep warm and 
dry, and even less seldom hears the 
stories of how they came to be in that 
situation. 

She concludes with the rhetorical 
question, “Where are the churches?” 
Maybe she belongs to a large congrega- 
tion with lots of resources for antipov- 
erty programming, or maybe she’s part 
of a secular populace that thinks private 
giving by religious folk is enough to stem 
the tide of need. Whichever, in Vermont, 
most parishes struggle to maintain 
minimal staff, buildings and programs. 
But most are also actively addressing 
the needs of the poor and homeless. 
One Burlington parish provides space to 



COTS’ flooded-out day station. Another 
is preparing an overflow shelter in spite 
of objections from parents of children 
enrolled in preschool at the same site. 
Many support COTS, the Joint Urban 
Ministry Project, food shelves and other 
local programs. 

It was recently reported that the state 
now spends about $2.5 million annu- 
ally to provide motel vouchers because 
shelters are full [’With Shelters Full, a 
Record Number of Vermont’s Homeless 
Are Living in Motels,” December 5]. 
Vermont is a small state. Our resources 
are stretched. One of those resources, 
thank God, is a local library whose staff 
and patrons are not afraid of their less 
fortunate neighbors. 

Rev. Ann Larson 

ESSEX JUNCTION 

SAY SOMETHING! 


• respond to Seven Days content; 

- include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edil 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedback@isevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



1186 Willirton Rd„ So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

burlingt on@ elieeBetradera.com 




Red Square 

Buck if/ 

WED 1/14 W0ED0GGIES 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 1/17 CLIMBING UP WALLS 7PM 

OH JAY BARON tOPM / DJ <RE8 WPM 
FRI 1/18 SILENT MIND 5PM 

BIG OL’ DIRTY BUCKET FUNK BAND 8PM 
DJMIXX9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 1/19 KRAG’LL ROCK 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
THE FOLKADEUCS 8PM 
DJ STAVROS 10PM / DJ VIDI VK1 11PM 

TUE 1/22 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 1/23 CLOSE TO NOWHERE 7PM 


ISC Church Sf • *S9-tf 909 

re<ls<iyareVf.cot») 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


372 N. Winooski Ave. 

samsunfinishedfurniture.com 

862-601 3 M-F 1 0-5:30 / Sat 1 0-5 


THIS WEEK’S 
SAVINGS! 

HUMMUS 

Yellow Lentil - White Bean - Black 
Bean On sale for $3.49, regular 5.99 

CLOSEOUT 

Assorted Optislim r 90% Off 


A CHEESE 
TRADERS 
EXCEUSIVE 

Vermont Parmesan Cheddar - Nutty, 
flavorful, delicious, and made locally! 


SUPER DEAL! 

Hazard Hill Sauvignon 
Blanc Semilion 

On sale for $10.99, Regular $15.99 


es e trad 







MARTIN LUTHER KING DAY SALE 


WINTER 

CLEARANCE! 


Money for nothin 


STARTS JANUARY 18 th 


kamik 


Apparel, Accessories 
and select Winter Boots 


.and your KICKS for free! 


Introducing New Balance Williston’s 

“Customer Kick-Back” 


Kick off the New 
Year by joining our 
Customer Kick-Back 
program that offers 
you savings as a 
reward for being our 
loyal customer. 


FREE GIFT 


Peet Shoe Dryers 


Shop Vermont's 
largest selection of 
New Balance shoes, 
athletic clothing and 
accessories, and 
earn double rewards 
throughout the 
month of January! 


with purchases over $100 (while supplies last) 


Outerwear for the whole family by Columbia, 
White Sierra, Scott and many more! 


Visit us in Maple Tree 
Place to sign up. 


Williston 879-6640 | St. Albans 527-0532 | Barre 476-7446 

Sale details online at www.lennyshoe.com 


See our Fit Specialists for top-notch service. 

New Balance Williston Maple Tree Place, 288-9090 

newbalancewiiliston.com I Hours: Mon-Fri 10-6 | Sat 10-7 I Sun 11-5 
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Just because the Health & Fitness issue comes out only in January doesn't me; 
k un-friend the subject the rest of the year. But for those of us not already bouncing 

^ Vi quarters off our abs, its a good month to launch healthier habits. We're happy 
to suggest some options: A SPA IN RUTLAND that offers unusual treatments, 
including a salt cave and an oxygen bar: a NEW FITNESS TREND at the barre: an 
ANTIGRAVITY TREADMILL; DIGESTION-ENHANCING FOODS; and ROLLER SKATING. Yes. loac 
of locals are psyched about the impending return of Skateland. Some stories are cautionary 
tales — about Vermonts high incidence of TEENAGE DRINKING; ANTIPSYCHOTIC DRUGS; and 
consumption and CHOLESTEROL. We're toasting your health with a pretty glass of beet juice. 
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“routine'' vasectomy isn't 
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Health & Fitness: A Vermont 
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BY DAN BOLLES 
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VIDEO 


Stuck in Vermont: Joan Robinson. 

After IS years of service, school programs 
adviser Joan Robinson is leaving the Flynn 
CenterforthePerformingArts-Atheatricalarts | 
educator with a love of teaching and a zest for 
life, she's leaving behind an impressive legacy. 
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NEW 

STYLES 

ARRIVING 

DAILY! 



COME CHECK OUT 
WHAT’S NEW FOR 
SPRING, UKE THESE 
GREAT FUATS AND 
OXFORDS FROM 

FRYE! 


FRYE 


if 


38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8, Sun 11-6 






An Evening With 

BRUCE 

HORNSBY 


Saturday, January 19 th 
The Foeger Ballroom 


OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 


imprehensive dr compassionate care that puts you first. 

COMPLETE PATIENT-FIRST CARE FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE.. 


CARING, CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE... 


55 Main St. Suite 3 Essex (unction • 802-879-1802 • www.champlainObGyn.com 


General Seating: $85 
Executive Seating: $150 


LIMITED TICKETS LEFT 


Purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/BruceHornsby 
or 802.327.2160 


JAY ^ PEAK 

Music dr Art Series 
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January 18 -January 27 

/ 0 days of deals and discounts 

Our famed seconds! -up to 20% off selected crafts! 
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, WINTER 

bliV -'ALE 
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13 Jumbo-size. 
Oven-Roasted. 
Buffalo-style 
chicken Wiriys! 



Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 



FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Forgetting Karen Marshall 


G ov. peter shumlin's telecom 
czar, KAREN marshall, left state 
employ last week to work for a 
company she voted to fund last 
month. While there's no evidence of im- 
propriety, the episode has raised eyebrows 
in Montpelier. It's left some wondering 
whether the revolving door between state 
government and private industry is spin- 
nings little too fast. 

“It’s just not appropriate,” says Sen. 
kevin mullin (R-Rutland), who chairs the 
Senate economic development committee. 
"We should have clear ethics and conflict- 
of-interest policies that can prevent this 
kind of thing from happening.” 

In January 2011, Shumlin hired 
Marshall, a former Comcast Cable execu- 
tive, to make good on his promise to provide 
universal broadband and cellular service 
in Vermont by the end of 2013. As chief of 
Connect VT, Marshall worked as what she 
calls “a master facilitator” between state 
and federal entities and the telecom com- 
panies they sought to empower. 

Marshall also served as the gover- 
nor’s appointee to the Vermont Telecom 
Authority, which doles out state money to 
broadband and cellular projects intended 
to cover every last mountain hollow in 
Vermont. 

Among the biggest recipients of VTA 
funding? Springfield-based Vermont 
Telephone Company (VTel), which has 
received $8.5 million in VTA grant money 
since Marshall came on board two years 
ago. Back in 2010, VTel pulled in $129 mil- 
lion in federal stimulus money. 

Last week, VTel hired Marshall away to 
serve as president of an optical fiber net- 
work it owns. The timing of the decision 
— just weeks after the VTA approved more 
state funding for the outfit — has fingers 
a-wagging. 

On December 7, Marshall took part in 
a VTA board voice vote to add $70,000 to 
a previously awarded, $5 million grant to 
VTel to extend cell service in four southern 
Vermont counties. 

Three days later, after a meeting in 
Montpelier, Marshall says she and VTel 
owner michel guite had an informal con- 
versation about family issues she was 
facing. Two days after that, on December 
12, Guite suggested over the phone that 
Marshall come to work for VTel. 

“Following that point in time, we began 
to talk about the framework — where the 
company thought it might need some as- 
sistance and where my talents might fit in,” 
Marshall says. “Then through the holidays, 
in earnest, we really started to frame up 
the position. When it became apparent to 
me over the holidays I shouldn't continue 


with my duties, I met with the governor at 
my earliest convenience.” 

Marshall didn’t request that meeting 
until January 2. In the meantime, while she 
was exploring job possibilities with Guite, 
Marshall helped organize a December 
28 press conference with Shumlin to an- 
nounce the $5.07 million grant to VTel. 

In a press release the governor's office 
distributed after the event, Marshall was 
quoted as saying, “This grant to VTel 
Wireless, a Vermont company, represents 
a significant investment in leading-edge 
micro and macro cell technology that will 
meet the needs of Vermonters.” 


YOU DON'T INI 10 
ELIMINATE TIE ABILITY 
OF GOOD PEOPLE TO SERVE 
IN STATE GOVERNMENT 

AT THE SAME TIME. 
IT JUST AIN’T RIGHT. 

SEN. KEVIN MULLIN 


According to Shumlin spokesperson 
sue allen, the administration “did not 
know she was discussing a job offer with 
VTel when we did the press conference.” 

While Allen says, “We have no reason 
to believe that Karen did not inform us of 
her job offer in the most timely manner 
feasible,” other administration officials, 
speaking on background, say they were 
steamed that Marshall took part in the 
press conference without disclosing her 
discussions with Guite. 

After Marshall met with the governor, 
on January 3, Allen says, “We informed 
Karen she would need to end her state em- 
ployment immediately when we became 
aware of her decision in order to ensure 
compliance with the executive code of 

That code of ethics precludes guberna- 
torial appointees from taking “any action 
in any particular matter in which he or she 
has either a conflict of interest or the ap- 
pearance of a conflict of interest, until such 
time as the conflict is resolved." Further, it 
bars former appointees from lobbying the 
legislature and other public bodies for a 
year after leaving office. A separate VTA 
conflict of interest policy requires board 


members to “immediately disclose per- 
sonal interests.” 

Both Allen and VTA board chairwoman 
pam Mackenzie say that Marshall complied 
with those policies because her job discus- 
sions began after the December 7 vote. 

Fellow board member Stephan morse, 
a former speaker of the Vermont House, 
agrees: “If you know Karen and know how 
dedicated she is and how hard she worked 
for both VTA and Connect VT, the ques- 
tion just isn't there in my mind,” he says. 

Marshall herself says, “At all times I 
have acted ethically and with integrity for 
the benefit of the state in solving a very, 
very complex problem.” 

But at least one of Marshall’s colleagues 
has a different take. 

“It doesn’t look good,” says Rep. sam 
young (D-Glover), who served with her on 
the VTA board. “I wish she had gone to a 
New Hampshire company.” 

Of particular concern to Young is 
that her role coordinating broadband 
and cellular deployment made Marshall 
privy to the confidential plans of VTel’s 
competitors. 

“It took a lot of work to get telecom 
providers to trust state government and 
share some of their information,” Young 
says. “I think that trust will be diminished 
for any future chiefs of Connect VT. I'm 
not quite sure there will be another one.” 

Marshall herself says she has “so 
much sensitive information — not just 
about VTel, but about all other carriers." 
Nevertheless, she says she will comply 
with a provision of the executive code of 
ethics barring her from disclosing "privi- 
leged information obtained while in state 
employ.” 

Guite, Marshall’s new boss, argues 
that because she’ll be running a separate 
network serving academic and financial 
institutions, she won’t be involved with 
the company’s wireless business, which 
received the state funding. 

“Nothing she was helping envision and 
implement is what she’d be doing as presi- 
dent of the data network in Burlington,” 
Guite says. 

That doesn’t diminish the conflict, 
says bill aluson, editorial director of 
the Washington, D.C.-based Sunlight 
Foundation. “Clearly having someone who 
knows all the players and the governor’s 
staff and the legislature and the grant- 
making agencies will be hugely valuable to 
this company even if she never calls one of 
them,” he says. 

He suggests that Vermont should enact 
“some kind of tougher revolving-door reg- 
ulation" that would prevent state officials 
from making such a quick transition. 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Mullin, the Rutland state senator, 
agrees. 

"I think one remedy is to set some sort 
of time guidelines before someone can go 
to work for a company they’ve awarded 
a grant to," he says. “I know it’s a tricky 

the ability of good people to serve in state 
government. At the same time, it just ain't 
right” 

Scribe Tribe 

For readers interested in news from the 
Statehouse, the action — and 
the competition — is increas- 
ingly online. 

Two nonprofit news 
outlets — VTDigger.org and 
Vermont Public Radio — have 
added reporters to their legislative beats, 
while the once formidable Vermont Press 
Bureau has cut back to just one full-time 
Statehouse scribe. All three say they're 
devoting more resources to breaking news 

For years, the Press Bureau, which 
provides coverage to the Mitchell 
family-owned Rutland Herald and Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus, has consisted 
of two full-time reporters and one part- 
timer, who also contributed to the TA’s 


continue filing daily pieces for radio, the 
station is deploying kirk carapezza to 
Montpelier to focus on digital reporting. 

"What we’ve said around here for a 
long time is that the next newscast is digi- 
tal," says VPR news director ross sneyd. 
“That’s great, but we haven't always been 
able to let people know it’s there.” 

To that end, Carapezza will be writing 
for the station's news blog and pushing 
VPR’s content on social media platforms, 
Sneyd says. 

The liberal blog Green Mountain Daily 
has also stepped it up. Prolific contributor 
John Walters — whose handle 
is “jvwalt” — has become a 
fixture in recent weeks at 
Shumlin's weekly press con- 
ferences, often beating us pros 
to the punch with his snappy, 
snarky write-ups. 

Walters, a freelance writer who has 
worked in public radio, says he hopes to 
keep up the coverage, but is “playing it by 

“It's a balancing act for me because 
Green Mountain Daily is an all-volunteer 
operation," he says. “So I’m doing what 
I can within the bounds of my other 
obligations." 

Like watching “Dr. Phil” in his pajamas. 


POLITICS 


local coverage. 

But this year, after the departure of two 
Press Bureau reporters — thatcher moats 
and jenna pizzi — bureau chief peter 
hirschfeld will be a one-man band. Moats’ 
replacement, david taube. is now covering 
the Montpelier beat. 

“Pete is more or less doing it by himself 
this time around," says Times Argus editor 

STEVEN PAPPAS. 

Hirschfeld will contribute to the Press 
Bureau's blog during the day, Pappas says, 
while writing a longer-form piece most 
nights for the print edition. 

“Our approach is not to have him cover 
everything. We're going after stories we 
don’t necessarily think everybody else is 
going to cover," Pappas says. “We’re going 
to let the AP handle the low-hanging fruit.” 

Under-covered stories may be difficult 
to find, given the reporting manpower 
VTDigger.org is throwing at the legislature 
this year. The online news nonprofit hired 
three new full-time reporters this summer 
“in anticipation of the legislative session,” 
says founder and editor anne galloway. 

Those three will join Galloway and 
political columnist jon margolis in troll- 
ing committee rooms — and the cafeteria 
— for stories. “One of the reasons why 
we can have this focus is because we’re a 
nonprofit. That enables us to cover things 
that aren't necessarily going to boost our 
numbers,” Galloway says. “We can go 
geekier because we get support outside 
the advertising paradigm." 

Fellow nonprofit VPR is also bolster- 
ing its Statehouse staff. While veteran 
reporters bob kinzel and John billon will 


Media Notes 

The Vermont press corps will lose one 
of its best — and most veteran — journal- 
ists this spring with the retirement of 
Burlington Free Press environmental re- 

Page got her start in journalism in 1973, 
as a copy editor for the Freeps. After stints 
at the Providence Journal and United Press 
International’s Montpelier bureau, she re- 
turned to Burlington in 1981, where she’s 
worked for the daily ever since. 

Page served as everything from City 
Hall and Statehouse reporter to edito- 
rial page editor to what she calls a “brief, 
much lamented career as managing editor, 
which was a job I was not suited for.” 

Page says she plans to retire mid-April, 
but she hopes to keep writing — among 
other things. “It’s so exciting and scary 
at the same time, because I've been get- 
ting up and going to work for 40 years,” 
she says. ‘1 will do some freelance and I 
will improve the quality of my vegetable 
garden and I will go to more of my grand- 
son’s basketball games.” ® 
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HowardCenter’s New Approach to Treating 
Mental Illness: More Talking, Fewer Meds 



I 

s 
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W ith the state's mental health 
system in disarray, Vermont 
is experimenting with a radi- 
cal form of therapy to treat 
patients with the most severe psychoses. 

State officials have been exploring vari- 
ous options for replacing in-patient psy- 
chiatric beds since Tropical Storm Irene 
wiped out the state hospital in August 2011. 

A new psychiatric hospital in Berlin 
and four other facilities around the state 
are part of that plan. But the Shumlin ad- 
ministration wants to keep people out of 
the hospital in the first place and reduce 
the need for costly psychiatric beds. 

To that end, the Vermont Department 
of Mental Health has awarded a $15,000 
grant to Burlington’s HowardCenter for 
a pilot project — the first of its kind in 
Vermont — that will train staff in a form of 
therapy called Open Dialogue. The method 
replaces antipsychotic medication with a 
form of talk therapy that involves not just 
patients but their family members as well. 

Leading the project is Dr. Sandra 
Steingard, the HowardCenter’s medical 
director of mental health and substance 
abuse services. For much of her 30-year 
career, Steingard largely accepted the 
mainstream thinking of the American psy- 
chiatric community — that antipsychotic 
medications are a critical tool in treating 
people who are delusional or hearing 

But Steingard and a small team of 
HowardCenter clinicians are now treating 
people with schizophrenia and other psy- 
choses in their homes with minimal use of 

The Open Dialogue method was 
first developed in the 1980s in northern 
Finland, where it’s reduced the number 
of people in psychiatric hospitals, on dis- 
ability and taking pharmaceuticals. Most 
remain symptom-free for years. Open 
Dialogue, which Steingard believes could 
also reduce Vermont’s dependence on 
costly in-patient psychiatric care, involves 
nothing more high-tech than a series of 
conversations with patients and their 
families where they live. 

Call it a new twist on the old-fashioned 
house call. 

HowardCenter, the state's largest com- 
munity mental health center, treats 15,000 
clients each year, many of whom suffer 
from severe and intractable mental impair- 
ments. Steingard’s job is figuring out how 
to best treat them. 

Her views on that complex challenge 
have changed dramatically over the 17 
years she has worked at Howard. In the 


1990s, she became increasingly concerned 
that drug manufacturers were overselling 
the benefits, and understating the risks, of 
the antipsychotic meds she routinely pre- 
scribed. Her concerns grew as she watched 
the growing influence of the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry on her profession. 

Steingard also saw firsthand that many 
of the antipsychotic drugs she was pre- 
scribing have serious side effects — treated 
by still more medications — including 
weight gain, seizures, diabetes, depression 


Steingard's breakthrough came in 
May 2011 when she read Anatomy of an 
Epidemic, a book by journalist Robert 
Whitaker that attempts to answer an 
alarming mystery in American public 
health: Why has the number of adults and 
children diagnosed with mental illness and 
put on government disability skyrocketed 
in the last 50 years? 

Whitaker begins his book by looking 
at several studies of the long-term risks 
and benefits of keeping people on anti- 



and sexual dysfunction. As a result, a cer- 
tain percentage of HowardCenter clients 
simply refused to take them. 

"I thought they were effective for a good 
chunk of people, and I knew they weren’t 
effective for other people,” Steingard says 
of the drugs she prescribed for hundreds 
of patients. “But I didn’t really know what 
else to do. I didn't see any other path.” 


psychotic drugs. As Steingard explains, 
researchers have known for years that 
schizophrenia is associated with a loss of 
brain tissue, which was long believed to be 
a result of the disease. Whitaker uses the 
studies to suggest the brain atrophy may be 
due not to the illness itself but to extended 
exposure to antipsychotic meds. 

Reading Whitaker’s findings, Steingard 


says she felt like she’d been “kicked in the 
belly.” 

“If you’ve just spent your entire career 
giving people these drugs, and in many 
cases convincing people why this is what 
they really need to do, that’s a pretty hor- 
rible thing,” she says. “I wasn’t sure I 
would come to work the next day. That’s 
how profound it was.” 

Whitaker ends his book by introduc- 
ing the Open Dialogue method, a form of 
family- and community-based therapy that 
involves talking to patients and the people 
most affected by their mental health crises. 

Steingard says she was initially skepti- 
cal about Whitaker’s findings and imme- 
diately emailed the author with questions 
about his research. She spent most of a 
summer going through all his primary ref- 
erence materials, as well as “deconstruct- 
ing and reconstructing everything I think 
about psychosis and optimal treatment.” 

Since then, she and Whitaker have 
become friends, and she's invited him to 
Vermont several times to give talks and 
attend grand rounds at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care. 

Last summer, Steingard traveled to 
Finland for preliminary training in Open 
Dialogue. Patient outcomes in that country 
are almost exactly opposite of those in 
the United States: After five years, about 
80 percent of patients are fully recovered 
from their first-episode psychoses and are 
back at work. In Finland, where antipsy- 
chotic drugs aren't prescribed as much as 
in the U.S., only one in five patients require 
any maintenance meds — or those taken 
continuously — at all. 

“They’re not really seeing schizophre- 
nia in Finland. They're seeing the same 
number of people coming in with acute 
psychosis,” Steingard says, “but people are 
getting better.” 

As it turned out, Steingard’s reading 
of Whitaker's book was well timed. After 
Irene knocked out the state hospital, the 
state asked agencies like HowardCenter 
for ideas on how to reduce the number 
of inpatient psychiatric beds. Steingard 
submitted a proposal to use Open 
Dialogue through the Stabilization and 
Recovery Team, aka START, which is the 
HowardCenter’s rapid crisis-response 
unit. The state agreed, and funded the pilot 
project with enough money to train three 
staffers in the therapy. 

Psychologist Greg Tomasulo says Open 
Dialogue is a perfect fit for START, which 
was launched in August with the goal of 
keeping people in crisis out of emergency 
rooms and hospital psychiatric units. He’s 
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clinical director of the program that sends 
mental health workers into the commu- 
nity — generally, to a patient's home — 
whenever they get a call that someone is 
having a psychotic episode. 

“Oftentimes people experiencing 
psychosis aren’t really interested in treat- 
ment,” Tomasulo explains. When someone 
becomes delusional and believes, for ex- 
ample, that he's being pursued by aliens or 
government agents, he's unlikely to agree 
to visit a physician’s office and accept pills 
from a stranger. 

Open Dialogue brings a team of two 
clinicians to a patient's home to talk with 
everyone directly involved in the crisis, 
to create a “shared experience of reality,” 
Tomasulo says. The method intentionally 
focuses on the whole family, he says, “so 
it doesn’t single out one person as the ill 
person." 

Through this process 
of "gradual engagement,” 

Tomasulo says, the patient 
begins to feel more safe and 
open to sharing whatever 
else is going on in his or her 
head. 

“One way of thinking 
about schizophrenia is that 
it’s a brain disease,” he says. 

"Another is that it’s how 
somebody expresses their 
most difficult experiences in 
a way that they can't yet put 
into words, so they use hal- 
lucinations and delusions to 
express themselves.” 

By learning other ways 
of talking about difficult 
experiences, he adds, the pa- 
tient no longer needs those 
symptoms anymore and 
they “resolve.” 

Both Tomasulo and Steingard, who are 
halfway through 100 hours of training in 
the Open Dialogue method at the Institute 
for Dialogic Practice, in Northampton, 
Mass., emphasize that this method is 
not “antimedication," as it’s sometimes 
characterized. Patients treated with Open 
Dialogue can also be on antipsychotic 

But as Tomasolu explains, “Under the 
old system, if somebody didn't want to 
take medications, there was little we had 
to oiler them. This is just another ap- 
proach, another tool in the toolbox.” 

Because Open Dialogue is so new to 
Vermont, its results are still preliminary 
and inconclusive. Nevertheless, since 
reading Whitaker’s book, Steingard has 
tracked the outcomes of 55 of her pa- 
tients. In one year, she's seen a 30 percent 
reduction in their consumption of anti- 
psychotic drugs. Only two have had to be 
rehospitalized. 

State mental health officials say they're 


“very interested in the Open Dialogue 
model and how it could help improve the 
Vermont mental health system,” says Nick 
Nichols, director of policy at the Vermont 
Department of Mental Health. Nichols 
says that if the HowardCenter's pilot 
project proves successful, the state will 
consider expanding it to other pilot sites. 

Dr. Alice Hershey Silverman is a 
psychiatrist in Montpelier and until last 
year served as president of the Vermont 
Psychiatric Association. She knows 
Whitaker well and is “very familiar” 
with Open Dialogue therapy, calling it “a 
radical approach, given where American 
psychiatry is today. But I think it’s a very 
exciting approach.” 

Silverman, who’s been practicing psy- 
chiatry since 1981, says Whitaker's find- 
ings are consistent with what she’s seen 
over the years in her own practice. 

“My clinical experience 
has been that these drugs 
don't work so well, that 
people with these illnesses 
don’t get better," Silverman 
says. “My schizophrenia 
and psychotic patients are 
unemployed. marginal. 

They’re not doing well in 
their lives.” 

Like Steingard, 

Silverman says Whitaker’s 
book "changed my practice 
dramatically." While she's 
not using the Open Dialogue 
method per se, she's com- 
pletely rethought her entire 
approach to medication, not 
only antipsychotics but all 
psychotropic drugs. Today, 
she estimates that 60 to 70 
percent of her patients on 
antipsychotic meds are now 
“tapering" off them. She’s carefully moni- 
toring their progress and plans to eventu- 
ally publish her results. 

Other members of Vermont’s mental 
health community are equally intrigued 
by this therapy, as evidenced by the sev- 
eral hundred clinicians who converged 
on the Capitol Plaza Hotel in Montpelier 
on December 7 for a half-day presenta- 
tion and discussion on Open Dialogue by 
Mary Olson, founder of the Institute for 
Dialogic Practice. 

But even if the results in Vermont 
don’t prove quite as impressive as those 
in Finland, Steingard says the method 
has already “shifted the paradigm” on 
her approach to treating patients with 
psychoses. 

“I love the inherent humanity of this 
approach,” she says. “Even if I continue 
to find that I need to use medications to 
help people through first-episode psycho- 
ses, I really like this method of talking to 
people.” © 
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For Some Near Goddard College, 
Wood Heat Isn’t Good Heat 


W hen Middlebury College 
fired up its $12 million 
biomass heating plant in 
2009, the college held a 
s public celebration with speeches and 
3 tours of the facility. Middlebury touted 
!» the wood-burning plant as a giant step 
§ toward its goal of achieving carbon neu- 
z trality by 2016 and positioned the boiler 
Si behind a wall of glass windows so every- 

Four years later, no one’s throwing a 
„ parade for Goddard College in Plainfield 
5 as it seeks to install a much smaller heat- 
5 generating biomass incinerator. Instead, 
” Goddard’s getting hit with legal appeals 
S and complaints from angry neighbors 
who say the biomass plant is so close to 
a number of homes that it poses poten- 
« rial health risks as a result of particulate 
2 emissions. 

2 Eight residents near the college are 
“ challenging its permits in state envi- 
ronmental court and have circulated a 
petition to get a nonbinding question on 
i/> Plainfield’s Town Meeting Day ballot, 
h urging citizens to vote against the pro- 
< posed “wood-chip incinerator.” 

^ The negative reaction to Goddard’s 
o project is unusual. In a state where a 
S third of public school students attend 


classes in facilities heated by small 
wood-chip incinerators such as the one 
Goddard wants to build, opposition to 
biomass development has centered on 
industrial-scale plants that burn wood 
for electricity. Those include the McNeil 
Generating Station in Burlington, 
Ryegate Power Station and similar facili- 
ties proposed for Fair Haven and North 
Springfield. 

Smaller, community-scale biomass 
facilities that generate heat have been in- 
sulated from criticism. So no 
one at Goddard, arguably the 
funkiest college in Vermont, 
was prepared for blowback 
from Plainfield, a town syn- 
onymous with alternative lifestyles. 

“Honestly, we weren’t expecting it,” 
says Faith Brown, Goddard’s chief fi- 
nance and administration officer. 

"It was a complete surprise to 
me,” says Tim Maker, the president of 
Community Biomass Systems, which is 
managing the project for Goddard. “I 
had no idea that people would be upset 
by something like this. It comes from a 
place of fear.” 

Is Vermont growing more skeptical 
of biomass power, whether for heat or 
electricity? 


“There's no question that the aware- 
ness of some of the impacts has increased 
— a hundredfold,” says Josh Schlossberg, 
Vermont's leading anti-biomass ac- 
tivist. From his home in Waitsfield, 
Schlossberg edits a newsletter called 
the Biomass Monitor and coordinates 
with Energy Justice Network’s national 
antibiomass campaign. He says he was 
essentially “blacklisted" when he first 
arrived in Vermont and began criticizing 
biomass development. 

“It’s a weird blind spot,” 
he says. “Everyone thought it 
was green, or didn’t know it 
existed.” Schlossberg believes 
that's changing, albeit slowly. 
He remains frustrated that most main- 

aren’t raising alarm about large-scale 
biomass burning operations. Because 
biomass has been “cast as green for so 
long,” he says, environmental groups 
may be reluctant to wager their “green 
credentials” in speaking out against new 
developments. 

Schlossberg isn’t alone in questioning 
the environmental and health implica- 
tions of burning wood for heat and 
power. Rebecca Ryan, the American 
Lung Association of the Northeast's 


director for health promotion and public 
policy in Vermont, points out that wood 
smoke contains thousands of chemicals, 
including at least five chemical groups 
known to cause cancer in humans. She 
says small particles in smoke can get 
trapped in the lungs or enter the blood- 
stream and are especially problematic 
for children, the elderly and those with 
chronic diseases. 

For that reason, die ALA “strongly 
opposes” the combustion of biomass 
in schools and other institutions with 
vulnerable populations. More than 40 
Vermont schools use wood chips to 
heat, but only five are large enough to 
require air quality permits under state 
regulations. 

“This means that most of those 
schools do not have air-pollution-con- 
trol technology, and kids could be at risk 
for greater exposure to particle pollution 
dian before the system was installed,” 
Ryan writes in an email. 

Also up for debate is the carbon 
neutrality Middlebury promised when 
its biomass plant went online four years 
ago. Bill Keeton is a professor of forest 
ecology at the University of Vermont 
and chairs UVM's forestry program. He 
also runs a carbon dynamics laboratory 
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in which he and other 
studying the role forests play in carbon 
sequestration — the important job of 
trapping and storing greenhouse gases 
instead of releasing them into the 
atmosphere. 

Keeton says wood bioenergy is “often 
touted as being carbon neutral — clean, 
renewable, carbon neutral.” One as- 
sumption has been that even if carbon 
is released from a tree when it’s burned, 
that tree can be replanted and its carbon 
storage potential replaced. 

But Keeton says there’s actually a 
lot of scientific uncertainty about that 
theory. "The devil's in the details,” 
he says. Research now suggests that 
burning wood biomass might actually 
increase carbon emissions in the short 
term as compared to fossil fuels, even if 
biomass provides a net carbon benefit 
over the long term. 

“The problem is that that near term is 
really important from a climate change 
standpoint,” says Keeton. 

"There’s this pretty well 

that if we don't do some- 
thing about the climate, 
and about greenhouse- 
gas emissions within the 
next decade or maybe 
two decades at the most, 
we’ll see irreparable cli- 
mate change ... We’ve got 
to get a handle on this 
problem now. If there’s 
an unintended increase in emissions 
now, that could be a big problem." 

Keeton says there’s no broad consen- 
sus on biomass carbon accounting but 
he notes there is compelling research 
coming out of UVM that suggests for all 
of biomass's potential benefits, a reduc- 
tion in greenhouse-gas emissions might 
not be one of them. 

“This is one of those issues where 
things might seem to be intuitive, they 
might seem to be obvious ... when in fact 
it's really not,” says Keeton. The trick, 
he goes on, is to weigh the potential 
trade-offs. 

In Plainfield, Goddard’s project 
has already earned Act 250 and local 
zoning permits, though neighbors are 
appealing both decisions in Vermont’s 
Environmental Court. A court-ordered 
mediation between the two groups 
failed last February. In the intervening 
months, the skirmish has escalated into 
a convoluted legal battle. The town of 
Plainfield brought its own attorney into 
the mix in November, though the town 
neither supports nor opposes the proj- 
ect, says selectman Bram Towbin. 


In the latest parry, neighbors have 
gathered 70 signatures — more than 
the 50 required — to land a question 
on Plainfield’s Town Meeting Day 
ballot. It will ask residents to oppose 
the construction of the Goddard wood- 
chip incinerator until pollution from 
ultrafine particles, or nanoparticulates, 
are proven not to be a health hazard. 
It wouldn’t be a legally binding vote, 
acknowledges Karen Bouffard, who 
created the petition, but it would send a 
message to the college. 

Goddard's Brown contends that a 
few disgruntled neighbors “don't a town 
make.” She says the biomass project fits 
perfectly with Plainfield's town plan and 
is playing up its environmental benefits. 
The wood-burning boiler would replace 
22 old oil-burning furnaces scattered 
across campus and be fueled by wood 
harvested within 35 miles of the school. 

The plant would burn an estimated 
900 tons of wood chips every year — a 
tiny fraction of the 
400,000 tons burned 
at Burlington's McNeil 
plant or the 20,000 tons 
burned at Middlebury. 

The $2.3 million 
plant would also include 
a state-of-the-art scrub- 
ber, called an electro- 
static precipitator, to 
minimize air pollution. 
Maker says the college's 
trustees voluntarily 
added that feature despite its $130,000 
price tag. 

Rhea Wilson, one of eight neighbors 
opposing the project, admits that when 
she first heard about the project, she 
wasn’t overly concerned. She figured 
Goddard would plant trees to block the 
view — and the college has since added 
more landscaping. “My first reaction 
was, ‘This will be fine,’” recalls Wilson. 

But the more Wilson and neigh- 
bors researched biomass, the more 
they found not to like — particularly 
the potential emissions. Wilson and 
Bouffard aren’t satisfied with the scrub- 
ber the college plans to install; they say 
nanoparticulates would still escape the 
chimney. 

Community Biomass Systems’ 
Maker says their concerns illustrate the 
main problem in the biomass debate: 
Opponents are conflating industrial- 
scale electric plants, and the accompa- 
nying potential hazards, with Goddard- 

He says, “People read about one kind 
of biomass and think it has relevance for 
everything.” ® 
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Weinberger and Fellow 
Mayors Call for New 
Gun-Control Laws 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger typically plays 
it safe, so his decision to speak out on gun violence 
Monday was an uncharacteristic move. 

Barely a week before, he and the Burlington City 
Council were reminded of the strength of Vermont’s 
gun-rights community 
when nearly 100 activists 
showed up at city hall to 
oppose a proposed assault 

Apparently, the camo- 
clad crowd wasn’t enough 
to dissuade Weinberger 
from pushing the issue 
further. 

“As the father of a first 
grader and as a mayor 
who gets one of the first 
calls when someone is 
shot in this city, I feel a 

deep responsibility to join the loud call for action now 

guns," Weinberger said during a press conference at 
Burlington police headquarters. 

Standing beside the mayors of Montpelier and 
Barre, Weinberger announced that he'd joined Mayors 
Against Illegal Guns — a national gun-control group 
founded by New York's Michael Bloomberg — and 
embraced three of its legislative priorities: to improve 
the federal background check system, to ban assault 
weapons and high-capacity ammunition clips, and to 
crack down on gun trafficking. 

Weinberger’s move was notable in this gun-loving 
state because prominent Vermont politicians have 
mostly sought to avoid discussing gun laws in the wake 
of last month’s deadly school shooting in Newtown, 
Conn. And for a local politician who clearly harbors 
statewide political ambitions, that’s a risky move. 

More noteworthy still was Weinberger's decision 
to include in his press conference a cast of characters 
with viewpoints wildly divergent from his own. One 
of them — Burlington gun collector Ian Galbraith, 
who was part of the pro-gun crowd at last week’s city 
council hearing — said he adamantly opposes Mayors 
Against Illegal Guns' agenda but supports better back- 
ground checks to “keep more guns out of the hands of 
people who shouldn't have them." 

Even among Weinberger's fellow mayors, differ- 
ences of opinion emerged. 

Barre Mayor Thom Lauzon, who attracted national 


attention last week with a plea to local gun-show orga- 
nizers to temporarily desist from selling assault weap- 
ons, joined Weinberger in calling for more background 
checks. He argued that loopholes in federal law allow 
some 40 percent of gun sales to take place without a 
background check. 

“This is like setting up two lines at the airport for 
getting on a plane — one which requires a security 
check and the other that does not,” Lauzon said. 
“Today 6.6 million gun purchases are made each year 
in the line that has no secu- 
3 rity screening.” 

| add that while he too was 
s joining the national gun 
S control group, he disagreed 
with its — and Weinberger’s 
— conclusion that assault 
weapons ought to be banned. 

Montpelier's mayor went 
further than Burlington's. 
While Weinberger declined 
to say whether he supports a 
state assault weapons ban, as 
proposed by Sen. Phil Baruth 
(D-Chittenden), Montpelier Mayor John Hollar said 
he's all for it 

“I think we need to work at both the state and fed- 
eral levels to address this problem," Hollar said. 


National Guard, of the funds they need to operate. 

News of the petition came as the Air Force an- 
nounced plans to delay for several months its decision 
on where to base the F-35s so it can consider new 
census data on the number of people who would be 
impacted by jet noise. 

DuMont, who intends to circulate his petition on 
Town Meeting Day, said the Air Force's delay buys him 
time to collectsignatures and to pursue numerous legal 
appeals related to the F-35 basing. 

Burlington City Attorney Eileen Blackwood said 
that her reading of Burlington’s charter suggests that 
the city council — not the voters — have sole author- 
ity to approve the Burlington International Airport 
budget. 

DuMont’s response? “Deciding issues like this is 
why we have judges.” 

- ANDY BROMAGE 


F-35 Opponents Unveil 
Petition to Cut Off 
Burlington Airport 
Funding 

Could F-35 opponents block the fighter planes 
from coming to Burlington by cutting off air- 
port funding? A lawyer representing critics 
believes they can, and he’s circulating a petition 
that would propose just that. 

Bristol attorney James DuMont said : 
rarely invoked section of the Burlington 
city charter requires voter approval 
for the airport’s construction and 
maintenance budget. He wants to put 
a ballot question to voters in a special 
referendum that says, “so long as 
F-35 jets are regularly based” at BTV, 
money for construction, equipment 
and improvement shall not exceed 
Si. That would effectively deprive 
the airport, and the Vermont Air 


Sanders Opposes Lew 
as Obama’s Treasury 
Secretary Nominee 

Breaking with the Democrats with whom he caucuses. 
Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-VT) said last week he would 
oppose President Obama's nominee for treasury 
secretary. 

In a sharply worded statement, Sanders criticized 
— PAUL HEINTZ Obama’s pick — Jack Lew, who currently serves as 
White House chief of staff — for his ties to Wall Street 
and corporate America. 

Lew’s long resume includes stints as budget direc- 
tor in both the Clinton and Obama administrations, as 
ly two years as deputy secretary of st 


Buti 



o years Lew spent at Citigroup in 
to the 2008 financial crisis that 
have drawn Sanders’ ire. 

“We don’t need a treasury secretary 
who thinks that Wall Street deregula- 
tion was not responsible for the financial 
crisis,” Sanders said. “We need a treasury 
lecretary who will work hard to break up 
too-big-to-fail financial institu- 
tions so that Wall Street cannot 
cause another massive finan- 
cial crisis.” 

Sen. Patrick Leahy 
(D-VT) is one Democrat 
who definitely will back 
Lew. “He supports the 
nomination," says spokes- 
man David Carle. 

- PAUL HEINTZ 



@ Bolton Valley 

DEALBk 

DAYS 


MONDAYS 50/50 Mondays 

50% Off All Access Lift Tickets (& more) for folks ages 50 & over. 

WEDNESDAYS College Nights 

$19 All Access Lift Tickets for college students starting at noon. 

WEDNESDAYS Ski & Play Days 

Parents can get a full day lift ticket and a full day of daycare, 
including lunch for their child, for just $79. 

SATURDAYS Bolton After Dark 

$19 Night Skiing and $2 draft beer, soda and flatbread slices. 

SUNDAYS Ski & Play Days 

Parents can get a half day lift ticket and a half day of daycare, for 
their child, for just $79 starting at 1pm. 

EVERYDAY Learn to Love It 

Three days of beginner lessons for just $149. Upon completion 
of the third day, participants receive a card valid for 50% off lift 
tickets, lessons and rentals for the rest of the season. 


WATERBURYRESERVOIR.COM D0WNT0WM WATERBARY | 


THE 

WINTER SALE 


Save up to 

50% OFF 




Some restrictions and blackout dates apply. College students must show 
valid college ID. See boltonvalley.com for complete details on all Deal Days. 


802.863.3550 
117 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
facebook: Michael Kehoe (MR) 


boltonvalley.com 1.877.9BOLTON 





STATEOfjHECLrtS 

The VSO Introduces Visual Art and a 
Cello Prodigy to Masterworks Series 


he whole thing is wild." 
That's Brandon artist warren 
kimble’s take on the Vermont 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S Open- 

ingnumber at this weekend’s Masterworks 
concert. Called “Summer Evening,” it's a 
folk-infused work written in 1930 by the 
Hungarian composer-ethnomusicologist 
Zoltan Kodaly. 

The “wild” part is that, while the audi- 
ence is listening to the 18-minute piece, 
they’ll also be watching a video installation 
projected above the orchestra on a 10-by- 
14-foot screen. The visuals feature four 
20-by-30-inch artworks inspired by the 
piece: paintings by Kimble, ruth Hamilton 
of Poultney and fran bull of Brandon, and a 
photo by Salisbury photographer don ross. 

Ross, who put the video together, “took 
pieces of each work and made them flow 
with the music," Kimble says. 


This first-time collaboration came 
about when Kimble and his wife were 
at a dinner party with their longtime 
friend, VSO violinist Hilary hatch. Hatch 
mentioned that the VSO was “looking for 
something exciting to do," recalls Kimble, 
who hit on the idea of projecting images of 
artwork to accompany and reflect the feel- 
ing of the music. 

VSO executive director alan Jordan 
thought that sounded “great,” Kimble 
says. Jordan picked the Kodaly piece, and 
Kimble recruited the three other artists. 

“The only rule was no faces, just your 
feelings," says the 78-year-old folk artist 
known for his pared-down, flat-perspec- 
tive barns, cows and trees. None of the art- 
ists communicated with the others while 
creating his or her response. 

Kimble, who says he learned what he 
knows of classical music from movies. 



§ found Kodaly’s piece to have “wonder- 
| fill melodies and peacefulness. In other 
3 words, it’s not the William Tell overture 
| or anything." After listening to “Summer 
t Evening" numerous times, he painted a 
1 red, setting sun over water using thickly 
1° textured gesso. All four works will be on 
I view in the lobby during intermission. 

I Kimble and Ross will explain the proj- 
I ect during a preconcert talk. Kimble isn’t 
I worried about that, but he’s not so confi- 
I dent about video technology. "I've never 
I touched a computer, and believe me, that’s 
I not a boast,” he says, “so I’m just a little 
I panicked that it won't get going when it 
I needs to.” But, Kimble allows, “Artists need 
I challenges that make art fun.” 

I The concert's second work will shift the 

I focus back to the stage — and to a young 
I soloist in particular. Cellist prodigy Cicely 
I Parnas, 19, recently won first prize at the 



ATHENAEUM LOVE 

The 230 people who turned out last Saturday in solidarity with St. Johnsbury’s 
athenaeum were not up in arms but rather arm in arm: Arriving from nearby and 
from as far away as Massachusetts, they formed a human chain around the 
building to show support for the eight library staff members whose layoffs from 
the financially strapped facility will take effect on February 1. rural librarians 
unite and the Vermont library association organized the "Hug the Athenaeum" 
demonstration at the 142-year-old private nonprofit institution, bequeathed 
by Horace Fairbanks as a free public library 
and a gallery housing the family's personal art 
collection. 

Last November, the Athenaeum's librarians 
— who have served the institution for a 
combined total of 78 years — were summoned 
via email to a mandatory staff meeting. At that 
meeting, which occurred on December 3, they 
were notified by the institution's board of the 
impending layoffs and encouraged to apply for 
five new positions. 

Participants in Saturday’s Hug, some wearing 
red sashes across their parkas, ambled through 
slush, filed down the alley separating the Protesters "hug- the Athenaeum 

Athenaeum from the police and fire station, 
and clomped around the staff entrance to the 
back of the building. There they encountered a 

chain-link fence that required careful maneuvering to complete the mitten-to- 
mitten circuit with the huggers at the front. This active embrace was the final 
gesture in the hourlong rally, during which librarians from around the state helc 
a white banner across the main entrance that declared. "The People Make the 

Cultural luminaries including author reeve lindbergh. former Vermont poet 
laureate galway kinnell and Janus Press' claire van vliet attended the Hug. Van 
Vliet, whose books are in the Athenaeum's collection, charged that the board’s 
hope to derive more revenue from its art gallery is an example of "the tail 
wagging the dog. as this collection receives favor at the expense of diminished 
library services." 



A statement of support circulated at the event and signed by 205 attendees 
reads in part: The primary function of the Athenaeum has been a free public 
library. This function should take priority for available funds in order to continue 
providing maximum library service for the good of the public." The statement 
will be filed with the VLA and, surmises Friends of the Athenaeum copresident 
lynn wurzburg, presented to the trustees. 

Prior to the Hug, Athenaeum executive director matt powers had announced 
that the library would be closed on Saturday so Athenaeum librarians could 
attend. (Though some protestors were skeptical that was the reason for the 
closure, according to a video RuLU made of the 
event.) Five of the librarians stood as a group and 
smiled as supporters mounted the granite steps 
to address the crowd. 

Reached later by phone, board of trustees 
chair bill marshall said, 'I realize it sounds 
heartless," referring to the executive decision to 
downsize from eight to five positions. He said the 
18 -member board has held discussions with the 
library staff since 2009 but has failed to secure 
long-term financial solutions. Even after reducing 
staff hours and cutting $150,000 from its annual 
expenses, the institution was still drawing too 
heavily on its endowment to be sustainable. 

"We're not deciding librarians are unessential," 
Marshall said. "We want to be decent, and we want 
to be financially responsible. Sometimes those 
things are not mutually compatible." 

Post-rally, supporters met at North Congregational Church and established 
four committees, one of them tasked with communications with the 
Athenaeum's trustees. They plan to meet again on Saturday, January 19. to 
finalize details of another, upcoming public forum. 

JULIA SHIPLEY 

"HUG THE ATHENAEUM* 

A video of the demonstration can be viewed at youtube.com/ 
watch?v=LYDOHiSvzFs. 

stjathenaeum.org. rurallibrariansunite.org, vermontlibraries.org 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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2012 Young Concert Artists Auditions, from i 
a prestigious international competition with.” 
based in New York City that provides its 
winners with career-launching manage- 
ment services. She’ll play Elgar’s cello 
concerto under the baton ofVSO conduc- 
tor jaime uaredo — who, of course, is also 
conducting the Kodaly and the final piece, 
Mendelssohn's fifth symphony. 

Parnas grew up near 
Albany, N.Y., but her con- 
nection to the VSO is even 
closer: Not only is she a 
student of cellist sharon 

wife — but Robinson 
and Laredo (a violinist) 
have both played with 
Parnas’ grandfather, the 

Parnas. Laredo shared the 
stage with him for years at 
both the Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center 
and the Marlboro Music 
Festival. 

"I’ve known Sharon 
and Jaime since I was 
pretty young,” Cicely Parnas admits during The latter 
a brief phone call. “And I knew I’d want to 
study with Sharon eventually.” 

Parnas began doing so two and a half Robii 
years ago, when Robinson and Laredo 
were still teaching at Indiana University’s 


CAN PICK OUT OF 


SHARON ROBINSON 


n creativity she was born 

When Parnas started studying with 
her, Robinson adds, “she was already a 
fully formed artist” with recordings, and 
had a duo with her older sister, a violin- 
ist. As a teacher, the 63-year-old tries not 
to “get in her way” but is happy to pass on 
advice learned over a long career: a sense 
of the tradition of a piece, 
along with pointers such 

rehearsal time practic- 
ing your cadenzas” and 
“tune on the sharp side to 
accommodate the winds 
under the hot lights.” 

Parnas is not the first 
of Robinson’s protegees 
to succeed; over 40 years 
of teaching, she has had 
plenty of students who 
found solo careers or posi- 
tions in major orchestras. 
(Also an adept teacher, 
Laredo has mentored the 
likes of violinists Hilary 
Hahn and Jennifer Koh. 
appear with the VSO at the 
Masterworks concert.) But Parnas 
is the youngest such student she has had, 
ind she worries about that, 
res hard to make the leap 
from child artist to adult artist,” she ob- 
serves. At the same time, Robinson adds, "I 
hope that I can work with her a little longer, 


last fall, Parnas followed to continue but she’s ready to go, she really is.' 
studying with Robinson. 

“She doesn't sound like anyone else,” 

Robinson says, speaking from Miami. n The Vermont Symphony Orche 
(She and her husband travel extensively D plays its 2012 to 2013 Master*, 
for trio performances with pianist Joseph Series 3 Concert at the Flynn Cente 

Kalichstein, and for solo and conducting Performing Arts in Burlington on S 
gigs around the world; when in Vermont, January 19, at 8 p.m„ and at the Pa 

they live in Guilford.) It ^m' Catch aiaro^Robinsonsr 

“Cicely's sound is very individual,” under Jaime Laredo's baton at Farr 
continues Robinson, who will be in the Night on Wednesday January 16 7 

Flynn audience this Saturday. “It has a | n the legislative chambers Stateh 

very singing, beautiful, warm tone that Montpelier.Free.vso.org 
you can pick out of a crowd. It comes 


THE UVM FILM SERIES PRESENTS 

thebodyinfilm 

The UVM Film Series is a membership-based program in partnership 
with UVM’s Lane Series, Film and Television Studies Program, and the 
Fleming Museum of Art. Join fellow film-lovers for screenings, stimulating 
discussions, and guest speakers throughout the year. 

In the films presented this season, we will consider such topics as: How 
do we see our bodies in relation to our planet (in The Fountain )? What 
role does a face play in creating identity (in Seconds )? How does dance 
both unite and alienate us from our bodies and cultures (in Dancing 
Across Borders)'! And how do sports, race, and politics converge in 
our bodies (in Ali)7 Join film lovers, UVM students, and UVM Professor 
Hilary Neroni in a journey of discovery as we explore the body in film. 

JANUARY 24: MARCH 21: 

The Fountain Dancing Across Borders 

Darren Aronofsky, 2006 Anne Bass, 2010 


FEBRUARY 21: 

Seconds 

John Frankenheimer, 1966 


APRIL 18: 

Ali 

Michael Mann, 2001 


All Films will be screened in UVM's Billings Lecture Hall 


Pre-Film Discussion: 6:00 pm / Film Screening: 6:45 pm 


Become a UVM Film Series Member for just $25.00 and enjoy 
admission to all four films. To join, please call 656-4455 or 
visit the www.uvm.edu/laneseries 
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Acclaimed Opera Singers Perform 
with the Vermont Youth Orchestra 



L ast March, an understudy at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
soprano Latonia Moore, gained 
instant fame when she stepped 
onto the stage with a day’s notice and sang 
the role of Aida in the opera of the same 
name. Her performance brought down the 
house. Missed it? No problem. Just mosey 
on down to the Flynn this Sunday. 

That’s right. Thanks to Vermont youth 

ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION director JEFFREY 
domoto. newly minted diva Moore and 
another internationally acclaimed young 
singer, tenor Jesus Garcia, will perform an 
afternoon concert of opera arias and duets. 
They’ll share the stage with Domoto’s 
own fiefdom of next-generation stars: the 
VYOA’s 85 orchestra members, 60 chorus 

chorale singers. 

From the Met to the Flynn: not the 
usual path for opera stars. Domoto ex- 
plains that he secured the gig before 
Moore's Met debut — and her subsequent 
triumph last fall singing Bess in the Berlin 
Philharmonic's concert production of 
Porgy and Bess, led by Sir Simon Rattle. 

“It's the sort of thing where we’re really 
lucky to have her at this moment, when 
everybody knows who she is but she’s 
not yet too busy," Domoto says. That’s be- 
cause opera singers’ schedules are usually 
booked two to three years in advance. 

Domoto, 48, became director-conduc- 
tor of the VYOA two years ago. Before that, 
he served as assistant conductor at several 
opera houses, including New York City 
Opera, and worked extensively with young 


singers and musicians. He met Garcia 
in 1999, when the tenor was in his early 
twenties, at Centra] City Opera, a summer 
festival in Colorado. 

“Jesus was already a standout among a 
strong group of a dozen apprentices, with 
the charisma he had onstage and the beauty 
of his voice,” Domoto recalls. Two years 
later, Garcia would win the prestigious 
Met Opera National Council Auditions. 
(Moore had won them the year before.) 
Garcia went on to win a Tony Award for his 
performance in Baz Luhrmann’s rendition 
of La Boheme on Broadway, and to origi- 
nate a role in the new opera Before Night 
Falls by Jorge Martin at Fort Worth Opera. 

Garcia and Moore met at a vocal acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, and in 2006 he intro- 
duced her to Domoto as someone to sing 
in the Sergio Franchi Music Foundation’s 
annual memorial concert. Domoto has 
served as music director of the NYC-based 
foundation, which fosters young singers’ 
careers, since 1998. 

“We were immediately just blown away 
by her voice,” Domoto declares. YouTube 
videos of Moore singing Aida arias tes- 
tify to her powerful spinto voice — like 
Leontyne Price, she’s able to push it for 
extra dramatic effect without strain — and 
her compelling portrayal of the enslaved 
Ethiopian princess. 

When Domoto came to the VYOA, he 
says, one of his goals was “doing a lot more 
collaboration between our choral and or- 
chestral programs. I can't think of another 
youth orchestra that has choruses," he 
adds. This concert is the organization’s 


first major production in that vein, and 
its first foray into opera. The program in- 
cludes pieces that highlight the chorus and 
orchestra separately and together, sans 
soloists, as well as several in which both 
groups accompany the soloists. 

“Playing operatic music is a com- 
pletely different thing for [the orchestra],” 
Domoto admits. “They're learning the 
complications of what it takes to accom- 
pany singers. They have to be much more 
alert and open to things being different 
from what they expect.” To accustom the 
kids to the experience, Domoto brought in 
local tenor kevin gintner — a more useful 
approach than “my croaking the line,” he 
adds. 

VYO violist and bass singer gawain 
usher, 16, heartily seconds the nature of 
the challenge. “For me, it's opened up an 
entire new dimension, being able to adapt 
to any crazy thing [the singers] decide to 
do.” It’s not like a Beethoven symphony, 
he says, which you play “pretty straight” 


Usher, a homeschooled junior from 
Shoreham and a composer in his own right 
— Burlington ensemble just premiered 
his latest work — says he has “looked up 
[Garcia] a few times on YouTube” and 
deems his voice “incredible.” But he had 
already heard of Latonia Moore. “I follow 
the Berlin Philharmonic on Facebook,” 
he explains. ‘1 remember reading [about 
Porgy] and thinking, Wow, these people are 
going to come sing with us? That's so incred- 
ible .’’® 


H Opera Extravaganza, Sunday, January 





with the guest artists at Sweetwaters). 
flynntix.org 


EASY RIDER 

Die hopkins center at Dartmouth College 
has been celebrating its 50th birthday 
in grand style — and. unlike most of us, 
for more than just a day. One of its party 
favors for the public? The world premiere 
of a Hop commission for Brooklyn Rider. 

The eclectic string quartet performed at 
Burlington's flynn center last November, 
but that program was not what listeners 
will hear this Friday. In fact, says 
programming director Margaret Lawrence, 

"The group only got the music to learn in 
the last couple months." 

The Hop concert will comprise an installment in an ongoing project the 
foursome calls Brooklyn Rider Almanac. The Hop-commissioned pieces are by 
jazz guitarist Bill Frisell, Swiss pianist Nik Bartsch, Padma Newsome of indie 
rockers the National, pianist Ethan Iverson from jazz trio the Bad Plus and 
Deerhoof drummer Greg Saunier. Don't worry, classical fans: Brooklyn Rider will 


also perform Beethoven's String Quartet No. 14. which many 
consider his finest work for that ensemble. 

How does the Hop choose artists for commissions? No 
mystery, actually. "We have a strong relationship with Brooklyn 
Rider," says Lawrence. "And they are extremely creative in how 
they go about working with composers. (In this case.) they 
wanted to see what would happen outside the classical-music 

Apparently, the Brooklyn-based quartet wanted to see what 
might happen outside the ivied walls of Dartmouth, too: On 
Monday night they appeared with other cultural cognoscenti 
at White River Junction's quirky-cool main street museum for 
an event that director david Fairbanks ford called a "Creative 
Placemaking Dialog." 

PAMELA POLSTON 

BROOKLYN RIDER HOP COMMISSION/WORLD PREMIERE 

Friday, January 18, at 8 p.m. at Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, 

Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H. $25-40. hop.dartmouth.edu 






SHORT TAKES ON FILM: 

SCREENINGS GALORE 

Holy Motors, Batman! One of the oddest films of 2012 — and my personal 
favorite — will be screened this Thursday by the Burlington film society at 

MAIN STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS CENTER. (The mOVle Was alSO ShOWH in 

December at catamount arts in St. Johnsbury.) 

Directed by Leos Carax, the French film has a surreal premise: Over the 
course of one day, an actor plays an increasingly bizarre succession of "roles" 
on the stage of real-life Paris. The resulting vignettes can be appreciated as 
absurd comedy (and sometimes tragedy), but they're also rich in allusions to 
French cinema, past and present. 

carole zucker. a Burlington acting instructor and former film professor at 
Concordia University in Montreal, says she noticed references to Godard's 
Alphavllle, Cocteau's Beauty and the Beast and the musicals of Jacques 
Demy. Classic horror fans should note that Holy Motors gives a central role to 
actress Edith Scob, famous as the young woman who wears a mask to hide 
her deformity in Georges Franju's 1959 Eyes Without a Face (yes. it inspired 
the Billy Idol song). Franju, as it happens, is the subject of a retrospective 
also starting this Thursday, at Montreal's cinematheque fran^aise. 

Another screening this Thursday night will give you the opportunity to meet 
and greet one of Vermont's most famous denizens, luis guzmAn. Williston's 
majestic 10 is hosting a special preview of the character actor’s latest film, 

The Last Stand, with Guzman in attendance and all ticket proceeds going to 
Flunger Free Vermont. The movie marks Arnold Schwarzenegger's return to 
action stardom and is directed by Korean art-house favorite Kim Jee-woon 
(/ Saw the Devil). It opens everywhere on Friday. 

Perhaps you read last week's Seven Days article about Hide, a documentary 
from Middlebury College first-time filmmakers peter coccoma and elori 
kramer. The film exploring the lives of Vermonts migrant farm workers will 
screen twice at this year's mountaintop human rights film festival, which runs 
for a week, starting Friday, at Waitsfield's Big Picture Theater. Also on offer 
are socially conscious flicks such as The Atomic States of America; Betting 
the Farm; the disturbing climate-change doc Chasing Ice ; and drug-war 
expose The House I Live In, complete with a O&A with its Vermont-based 
director and the Big Picture's cofounder, eugene jarecki. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


HOLY MOTORS' FOLLOWED BY DISCUSSION 

Thursday, January 17, 7 p.m. at the Main Street Landing Film House in 
Burlington. Free, donations accepted, burlingtonfilmsociety.org 
THE LAST STAND' BENEFIT PREVIEW SCREENING 
Thursday, January 17, 6 p.m. meet-and-greet with Luis Guzman; 7 p.m. 
screening at Majestic 10 in Williston. $10. hungerfreevLorg 
MOUNTAINTOP HUMAN RIGHTS FILM FESTIVAL 
Friday through Thursday, January 18 to 24, at Big Picture Theater 
and Cafe in Waltsfield. $6-10 per film. Schedule and ticketing info at 
mountaintopfilmfestival.com. 



THE 10TH ANNUAL 


MOUNTAINTOP 
FILM FESTIVAL 


SEVEN DAYS OF FILM FOR THOUGHT 
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In many movies and books 
where the protagonist needs 
to be injured for dramatic 
effect but not killed, he's shot 
in the shoulder (usually about 
three or four inches down 
from the top surface of the 
shoulder and a few inches in 
from the armpit). The result 
is usually painful and bloody, 
but the character often has 
no trouble later using the 
affected limb —"later" mean- 
ing a few minutes at most. My 
question is this: How danger- 
ous are puncture wounds of 
this type? What harm can they 
do (collapsed lungs, severed 
arteries, etc.), and how realis- 
tic are such portrayals in film? 

Trevor R„ Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 


D epends on what larger 
issue you’re getting at 
here. Is it plausible, in 
a fictional context, to 
have the protagonist take a bullet 
and pull through? Sure — four of 
five gunshot wounds are nonfatal. 
Is there such thing as a safe place 
to get shot? Don't be absurd. 
There’s a one in five chance you’ll 
be killed. 

Surviving a gunshot wound 
is often described as a matter 
of luck, but that’s not to say it’s 
random. Take the case of Kenny 
Vaughn of North Carolina. In 1995 
an ex-neighbor, apparently seri- 
ously pissed off, shot him roughly 
20 times at point-blank range 
in the chest, groin, abdomen 
and extremities. Miraculously, 
Vaughn survived. 

Was he lucky? Absolutely, 



but he had several kinds of luck. 
Unquestionably his biggest break 
was that his assailant didn't shoot 
him in the head — a bullet be- 
tween the ears is three times as 
likely to kill you as one anywhere 

Vaughn’s second-biggest 
break was that the shooter used 
a .22-caliber rifle, a relatively 
low-powered weapon. Had the 
assailant used, say, a Bushmaster 
assault rifle, the outcome would 
likely have been different. An or- 
dinary .22 rifle slug carries at most 
a couple of hundred foot-pounds 
of energy. The Bushmaster’s .223 
slug is only slightly larger in di- 
ameter, but its much greater mass 
and muzzle velocity gives it 1300 
foot-pounds of energy, enough to 
shatter bone and shred flesh. 

It's only when we get to 
Vaughn’s third break that we 


can credit sheer dumb luck. He 
was, after all, hit several times in 
the chest, and 85 percent of fatal 
gunshots involve wounds to the 
head or trunk. In his case, how- 
ever, none of the bullets pierced a 
vital organ or major blood vessel. 
Two missed his heart by less than 

The lesson here is that, allow- 
ing for an element of random- 
ness, a fictional hero can plau- 
sibly survive a gunshot wound 
to the shoulder if the weapon 
is at the low end of the lethality 
scale — for example, a small- to 
medium-bore handgun. I empha- 
size, however, that less deadly 
doesn’t mean harmless — hand- 
guns are lethal enough to have 
accounted for nearly half of U.S. 
murders in 2011. 

Writers no doubt target the 
shoulder for nonlethal bullet 


wounds on the assumption that it 
contains no vital organs. In real- 
ity, however, it can be a dangerous 
piace to get shot. The shoulder 
contains the subclavian artery, 
which feeds the brachial artery 
(the main artery of the arm), as 
well as the brachial plexus, the 
large nerve bundle that controls 
arm function. 

If you get hit in the brachial 
plexus, you’re probably not going 
to be walking around good as new 
five minutes later. A study of 58 
gunshot victims wounded in the 
brachial plexus found 51 of them 
needed follow-up surgery to deal 
with blood vessel damage, severe 
pain and loss of motor function. 


As for the subclavian artery, a 
study from a New Orleans hospi- 
tal reported that out of 16 cases of 
acute injury thereto, four patients 
died and another lost the arm. 

Still, all this tells us is that a 
gunshot to the shoulder is poten- 
tially pretty bad. What happens 
in the real world? I had my assis- 
tant Una review 79 news reports 
of persons shot in the shoulder 
in 2012. Among the more memo- 
rable episodes: 

• A 9-year-old Pennsylvania 
girl wearing a black and 
white Halloween costume 
was shot in the shoulder by 
a shotgun-wielding relative 
who mistook her for a skunk. 

• A California weightlifter 
claimed he'd gotten his 
shoulder wound when he 
dropped a dumbbell on a 
.22-caliber cartridge, causing 

• Following an argument 
over the price of condoms, 
a Detroit convenience store 
clerk pulled out a gun and 
fired a warning shot into 
the shoulder of an unruly 
customer, who subsequently 
died. 

But that last guy was the 
exception. Only three of the 79 
shoulder wounds Una looked at 
resulted in the victim’s death. 
Writers therefore may in- 
dulge in this shopworn gambit 
without fretting that they’re 
taking factual liberties. I still 
wouldn’t volunteer. 
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We just had to ask... 

Can Skateland 
make a 
comeback? 


BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


D ig out those roller skates col- 
lecting dust in your parents’ 
attic: Skateland is returning. 

At least, that’s the plan, ac- 
cording to Scott Perren, the Malletts Bay 
man who hopes to revive the Williston 
family business that, for decades, pro- 
vided a place for middle school kids 
to couples-skate their way awkwardly 
around a roller rink. 

Never mind that roller-skating may 
seem like a thing of the past. Perren is 
convinced that good, clean family fun 
— atop eight spinning wheels — never 
goes out of style. Now he plans to open 
Skateland, version 2.0, in mid or late 2013 

Perren’s parents, Dorothy Perren 
and Keith Wright, owned the original 
Skateland from 1974 until it closed in 
early 2000. Perren, now 43, spent every 
day of his childhood at the skating rink 
from age 4, and his parents enlisted him 
to work there once he was old enough: 
manning the concession stand, doling 
out skates and “floor guarding" — though 



he says he was never much good at that 
last job: “I let everyone skate too fast.” 

The place, Perren says, was "some- 
thing else.” Five big mirrored disco balls 
illuminated the rink. The sound system, 
which he contends was one of the best in 
the Northeast, pumped out classic rock. 
Diehard regulars circled the rink. There 
were even all-night skate parties: Parents 
could drop their kids at the rink at nine 
and fetch them the next morning. 

“It was the center of the community 
for 30 years,” Perren says. “There’s 
nothing like that 

The family dis- 
solved the business 

death. For a 
the building served as 

eventually demolished. 

Today, an empty lot 
marks the location 
where Perren says 
countless couples met 
and fell in love -and 
where, no doubt, 
a fair share of 

were also broken. 

For more than 
a decade after 
Skateland closed, Perren 
would run into old friends 
and acquaintances who re- 
membered it fondly — and who insisted 
he should bring the business back. “I 
heard it enough where I started really 
thinking about it,” says Perren. 

So he found a business partner — local 
real estate developer Al Senecal — and 
began eyeing a piece of land owned by 
Senecal in Essex. 

In mid-November, after nearly a year 
of touring skating rinks up and down 
the East Coast, Perren decided to test 
the waters. Could Skateland really make 


a comeback? He and his wife, Jennifer 
Perren, set up a Facebook page for 
the fledgling business and posted the 
first, enthusiastic comment: "Coming 
to ESSEX, VT in mid to late 2013 ... 
SKATELAND!!!” 

The response was astounding — 253 
comments on the first post alone. Some 
bemoaned that their old skates had 
gone the way of garage sales past — but 
they looked forward to strapping on 
new ones. “I am going there as soon as 
possible, and requesting ‘Ghostbusters’ 
every five minutes, even if they just 
played it,” wrote one enthu- 
siastic fan. One-time skat- 
ers, now parents themselves, 
promised they’d bring their 
children. Others reminisced 
about favorite nights at the 
rink. The response was over- 
whelmingly optimistic. “If 
bell bottoms can come 
back,” wrote one 
fan, “then quad 
skates can, too.” 
In the first 


page earned 966 
Facebook fans; 
within 24 hours, 
that number 

2000. Now nearly 
4300 enthusiasts 
have given their stamp of ap- 
proval. A year and a half into their plan- 
ning, Perren and Senecal aim to build 
a brand-new facility off Susie Wilson 

Unfazed by the suggestion that roller- 
skating is past its prime, Perren says he 
never gave up on it: He has a pair of “out- 
door wheels” he straps on for trips up 
and down the bike path in Malletts Bay. 
“I'll get some funny looks along the way, 
because [people are] not used to seeing 
roller skates on the bike path,” he admits. 


And he insists that many rinks are 
still thriving — though there are none 
between Montreal and Boston. The rink 
where Perren’s own mother skated in the 
1950s, in Mechanicville, N.Y., is still open 
for business. Perren says he was most 
impressed, during his travels, by a rink 
in Schenectady, N.Y., where events range 
from adult late-night skates to frequent 
birthday parties and regularly scheduled 
family fun nights. What he learned from 
polling successful rink owners is that 
most have a devoted band of regulars 
who skate at least three times a week. 
“It’s like Zumba,” Perren says. “They just 
have to keep going back.” 

Perren plans on a few modern-day 
upgrades for his Skateland, including 
an inline hockey league, which he in- 
sists will be popular; '80s parties, and 
country-music skate nights. A parents’ 
cafe, outfitted with wireless internet and 
a television, will cater to adults who wish 
to stick around while their kids skate. 

As for the skates themselves, they’ll 
be pretty much the same — Perren 
admits roller skates haven't experienced 
many technological leaps forward since 
the original Skateland closed. Chances 
are, those with cherished memories of 
the previous facility will find the new 
familiar. 

Will kids today dig the disco balls and 
’ 80 s rock that got their forebears rolling? 
Perren hopes so. 

“It’s our mission to get these kids off 
the couch and into some physical activ- 
ity,” he says. Skating at eight to 10 miles 
per hour can burn as many as 600 calo- 
ries an hour. And it’s better for the joints 
than running, Perren contends, because 
“you’re gliding, not pounding.” 

Besides, everyone knows that exercise 
is more fun under a disco ball. ® 
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Oliver/ 

Kick-Off/Information Meeting 
Wed., January 16, 2013 | 7:00 PM 
South Burlington High School 
Youth Auditions 
Sat., January 19, 2013 
Registration: 8:00-9:00 AM 
The Schoolhouse, South Burlington 
Adult Auditions 
Tue.,-Thu, January 22-24, 2013 
Registration: 5:45-6:15 PM 
The Schoolhouse, South Burlington 


Lyric Theatre Company seeks a cast of 
51-55 individuals for our spring 2013 
production of Oliver! With stage ages 
from 8-80, and characters of many 
types, this show has something for 
eveiyone! Youth must be at least 8 
years old by audition time. 


For character descriptions 
and audition details: 
www.lyrictheatrevt.org 


Rejuvenating 
in Rutland , j gfv 

Taking an affordable and quirky spa day in an unlikely location 


s BY MEGAN JAMES 

1 

| he door shut quietly behind 

I me, and I was alone in the 

2 ■ Himalayan salt cave. I had come 
■ to the Pyramid Holistic Wellness 

Center in Rutland to clear my mind and 
m pamper my body. Yet I was suddenly over- 
5 come by anxiety. Was I really supposed to 
5 sit still for a whole hour in here? Each of 
2 the seven “zero-gravity" lounge chairs was 
A positioned differently around a hearth; 
° had I chosen the right seat, and how far 
should I recline it? If I fell asleep, would 
M I miss out on my opportunity for medita- 
5 tion? Was the peach-hued “Himalayan 
z salt" surrounding me in bricks on the walls 
> and rough crystals on the floor really salt? 
“ I couldn’t relax until I knew. So I 
scooped up a handful of the stuff from the 
floor and rubbed it between my fingers. 
Then I touched my finger to my tongue. 
OK, it was definitely salt. And I'm 
g definitely going to get a parking ticket, I 
i? thought, my frantic thoughts returning. 
£ I had parked an hour and a half ago in a 
“ two-hour metered spot directly across 


from the spa on Merchants Row. Let it go, I 
told myself. Just let it go. 

Pyramid is no ordinary spa. It offers 
services as diverse as mental health coun- 
seling, acupuncture, massage (for humans 
and pets), energy readings, ear candling 
and nutrition counseling — in a city not 
known for a monied or trendy clientele, 
right across from a Walmart. It has exotic 
touches, too, like an oxygen bar and the 
cave where I was currently trying to relax. 

When homeopath Margaret 
Smiechowski built the Himalayan salt cave 
several years ago, it was the first public one 
in North America. Modeled after the natu- 
rally occurring salt caves in Smiechowski’s 
native Poland, the 500-square-foot 

center’s most notable features. It took four 
months to construct, and involved stack- 
ing Himalayan salt bricks up the walls and 
creating a cave-like ceiling — complete 
with stalactites — from papier-mache and 
chicken wire, dotted with twinkly fiber- 
optic lights. 


To give the cave a homey feel, 
Smiechowski outfitted it with props such 
as an antique sewing machine, old suit- 
cases and chests, dimly glowing lanterns 
and miscellaneous old-timey tools. She 
calls it “Grandma’s Cabin.” 

I had expected more of a sauna experi- 
ence, but the cave is just slightly warmer 
than room temperature, and clients wear 
regular clothes inside. The health benefits, 
explains Pyramid owner William Kelley, 
come simply from breathing the air, which 
is saturated with Himalayan salt, famous 
for its high mineral content and anti-in- 
flammatory, antiviral and antifungal prop- 
erties. The cave contains 16,000 pounds of 
salt, imported from Pakistan. 

Despite my anxiety at the start of my 
cave hour, I eventually let go as I snuggled 
under one of the provided fleece blankets. 
I stared up at the ceiling with its stellar 
lights and slipped into a kind of trance. At 
one point, I started seeing animals — a wolf 
and an eagle — in the curves and divots of 
the papier-mache. 


I emerged an hour later utterly relaxed. 

The Pyramid opened in 2007 on West 
Street in downtown Rutland. Kelley, a 
42-year-old mental health counselor from 
New Hampshire, said he made a conscious 
choice to open his holistic wellness center 
in the much-maligned city. “I know that, 
had I done this somewhere else, like 
Burlington, it would be much more finan- 
cially successful,’’ he admitted. “But this 
wasn't about financial reward — it was 
about doing work I love in a place that 
really needs it.” 

In 2008, a rainstorm flooded the down- 
town sewage system and severely dam- 
aged the Pyramid building, including the 
original salt cave. “This is take two,” Kelley 
said of the new Merchants Row space. ‘If s 
allowed us to fix some things we didn’t 
quite get right the first time.” 

The Pyramid has been expanding ever 
since. Kelley now has seven employees and 
contracts with 40 practitioners. At their 
request, he recently opened up a shop in 
the spa where he sells their handmade 
jewelry and other crafts, as well as books, 
relaxation CDs, candles, gemstones, tarot 
cards and even jokey T-shirts — one says, 
“What happens in the salt cave stays in the 
salt cave.” 

You can take yoga, kickboxing, belly 
dancing and martial arts classes here; 
browse the health-and-wellness library; sit 
under a lamp to combat seasonal affective 
disorder for free; or work out on your own 
at Pyramid Fitness, which opened a block 

The Pyramid even has its own mas- 
sage and intuitive-wellness schools. Of the 
latter, Kelley explained, “We wanted to 
give legitimacy to some of these modali- 
ties, the stuff that most people think is sort 
of out there.” Acknowledging that it's diffi- 
cult to certify someone in intuition, Kelley 
said his instructors focus on teaching the 
business and ethics of being a healer. 

The breadth of activities going on at 
Pyramid on any given day is enough to 
make the head of a less Zen person spin. 
But Kelley keeps his cool. “My desire is to 
create a place where the stuff that people 
want happens," he said. “We make the 
space for it.” And he works to keep it afford- 
able. Treatments, on average, cost about SI 
a minute. An hour in the salt cave is $ 12 . 

Most of Pyramid’s clientele comes from 
within about a SO-mile radius of Rutland, 
Kelley says, but it now has customers from 
as far away as Montreal and New York City, 
including a family of four who take regular 
trips by train to use the salt cave. 

Kelley himself is a mental health 
counselor, hypnotherapist and musician. 
He does energy readings. His new-age 
compositions, featuring binaural beats — 
which Kelley describes as occurring below 
the level of human hearing — play inside 
the salt cave. He's a parrot enthusiast 



(he has five of them). And he's a lover 
of all things Egyptian (hence the name 
Pyramid). Upstairs, in what was once the 
local Shriners’ lodge, Kelley has created 
the Cairo Club, a large space for poetry 
readings, local bands and other commu- 
nity gatherings decked out with papyrus 
scrolls, a mural of Giza and a pharaoh’s 

The Pyramid’s quirkiness extends to 
the massage rooms, which each therapist 
has personally decorated according to a 
rainbow color scheme. "People joke that 
this one is the purple leather brothel,” said 
Kelley, showing off a particularly eccentric 
room before leading me to a sun-filled 


separating from my taut muscles with her 
deep-tissue massage — but then I drifted 
off, completely blissed out. 

An hour later, I stumbled out of the 
jungle room feeling woozy. I had one treat- 
ment left: the oxygen bar. In preparation, 
I sat in the Pyramid’s sunny cafe, sipping 
freshly squeezed carrot-beet-celery-pear- 
ginger juice and eyeing the black-bean 
soup and baked goods. 

The oxygen bar is located down the 
street at Pyramid Fitness. I’d never con- 
sidered paying someone money so I could 
breathe highly concentrated oxygen in- 
fused with essential oils. (Pyramid charges 
$6 for five minutes of oxygen; $2 for mem- 


labeled as a male aphrodisiac. I was curi- 
ous what it would do to me. 

Each session is limited to five min- 
utes. Extended exposure to concentrated 
oxygen, I later learned, can actually 
be harmful to the lungs, according to 
Vanderbilt University Medical Center. 
But small doses of the stuff, Lasell said, 
are supposed to help with headaches and 
hangovers and even improve sexual func- 
tion. She’s seen it heal people in other 

One woman trying to quit smoking, 
Lasell told me, comes in regularly to 
reward herself with the oxygen — and it's 
apparently working. Another woman came 



WILLIAM KELLEY 


meditation garden with front-row seats to 
Merchants Row and the Pyramid’s behe- 
moth of a neighbor, WalmarL Kelley looks 
on the bright side of the megachain's loca- 
tion. “Let people be in the middle of this 
bustling downtown and feel like they have 

I certainly found my oasis in the “jungle 
room” with massage therapist Corinne 
Morris. The room has pistachio-colored 
walls, green lights, a pair of bamboo plants 
and a faint smell of pineapple. The parallel 
wooden bars used in Ashiatsu massage — 
which a therapist performs with his or her 
feet rather than hands — are bolted to the 
ceiling above the massage table. Next time, 
I told myself. I'll get one of those. 

I started asking Morris about fascia, 
the connective tissue she was so adeptly 


bers.) But I figured that since I was there, 
at Vermont’s only oxygen bar, I might as 
well give it a shot. 

Jen Lasell, the cheery young woman 
who works the Pyramid Fitness desk, led 
me through the gym into a closet-size 
room. Colorful liquid bubbled in eight dif- 
ferent illuminated beakers on the bar. I felt 
like I was at a 1980s future-themed party. 
The whole thing would have been a little 
weird if Lasell weren’t so charming. 

“You know those things they put in 
your nose at the hospital?” she asked as I 
climbed onto one of three barstools. “It’s 
like that, only we have them in cool colors.” 

She handed me a light-pink nose can- 
nula and instructed me to connect it to 
the plastic tube running from my oxygen 
of choice. I picked cinnamon, which was 


to Pyramid’s bar when she lost her sense 
of smell during chemotherapy. She told 
Lasell that the oxygen brought it back. 

It definitely felt strange sticking the 
tubes up my nose. I listened to the gentle 
bubbling in the beakers and inhaled deeply. 
There was a gentle cinnamon kick and the 
slightest head rush. 

It might have been a placebo effect, but 
I felt energized. Which was a great thing. 
Because, after a day of holistic pampering, 
I sure needed a boost to get me through the 
long drive home. © 
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No matter 
where you're 
at, you can 
ALWAYS benefit 
from a Pilates-infused 
workout and get STRONGER. 

FREE consultations for first timers before 2/12/13 
Book yours NOWI 

(OK AUDIO 

208 Flynn Avenue, Unit K3, Burlington VT 0540 1 


Authentic Movement 
Spring Class Series 

"Meditation in Movement" 
Taught by Bonnie Morrissey 


4 Sundays; 

Feb. 3, Mar. 17, 
Apr. 7, May 5 
12:30-3:30 
at South End Studio 
$45/class (total $180) 


To register or more info 
802-651-7507 



Winooski 
Family Health 

Peter Nobes, PA • Ellen Wolson, FNP 
Chris Stoats, MD 

Ann Goering, MD • Anne Knott, MD 

ACCEPTING NEW PATIENTS 

A Patient & Family Centered Atmosphere 
Acute Care & Minor Emergencies 
Adult Physicals * Well Child Checks 
Chronic Care with a Focus on 
Positive Lifestyle Changes 

802.655.4422 
32B Malletts Bay Avenue 



The Fastest Way 
to Lose Five Pounds 

A new antigravity treadmill in Burlington lifts elite and elderly athletes alike 



THAT'S WHAT IT FEELS LIKE. 


BRIAN LOEFFLER 


P ity the poor treadmill, the 
Rodney Dangerfield of fitness 
equipment. No matter how many 
bells, whistles, televisions, lights, 
heart-rate trackers and automated interval 
programs companies add, the machine 
still gets no respect from exercisers who'd 
rather lick sweat off the gym floors than log 
a few miles on the rubber road to nowhere. 

But what if there were a treadmill that 
could lift you off your feet, make you feel 
weightless, heal your injuries and even 
deliver long-lost happiness? What if a 
treadmill could simultaneously change 
the way an elite athlete trains, increase 
the freedom of a person with a disability, 
and help an aging population stay healthy 
without the risk of falling? 

Such a machine exists, and not in a 
Willy Wonka workout world. The AlterG 
antigravity treadmill has landed in 
Burlington at On Track Health & Fitness, 
one of only two places in Vermont known 
to boast the brand-new technology. 
(The other is Bennington’s Chiro-Med 


& Rehab.) “The machine puts a smile on 
the face of anyone who tries it," says Brad 
Stephenson, 41, a Burlington attorney 
and On Track client who helped bring 
the AlterG to the Queen City. “It has the 
potential to revolutionize exercise as 
aging baby boomers look for ways to keep 
moving." 

What’s an antigravity treadmill? It’s a 
little bit of rocket science. More than 20 
years ago, California doctors designing 
exercise programs for NASA astronauts 
developed a running machine that sucked 
air out of a chamber to create artificial 
gravity. AlterG, founded in 2005, took this 
differential air-pressure technology and 
reversed it to counteract gravity, testing 
prototypes with elite coaches and runners 


at the Nike Oregon Project. Immediately, 
trainers and physical therapists could see 
that the partial weight-bearing training 
on such a machine beat underwater 
running for reducing impact on joints and 
providing a cardiovascular workout. 

“In water running, you're pushing 
through the resistance in the water, so 
it’s very different mechanics,” explains 
On Track founder and physical therapist 
Brian Loeffier, just before a demo of the 
AlterG. “It's the mechanics of running; it’s 
exactly the same, you’re just reducing the 

It’s easy to spot the AlterG in the row of 
treadmills at On Track: the only machine 
with a plastic bubble around the sides 
and back. “If you were to imagine what it 


would feel like to run on the moon, that’s 
what it feels like," promises Loeffier, who 
decided to invest $30,000 in an AlterG 
after Stephenson mentioned the new 
technology and Loeffier tried out a demo 
that the company trucked in. “I got on it 
and ran for about three minutes and said, 
'I gotta have this thing.' It’s absolutely 
amazing,” he says. 

Stephenson had tried the AlterG in 
San Antonio, Texas, where he lived before 
relocating to Burlington. “I was a little 
apprehensive about it but wanted to give 
it a try,” says Stephenson, whose muscular 
dystrophy has weakened his quadriceps, 
resulting in falls and multiple broken 
bones. “The AlterG allows me to walk or 
run in a protected way. It allows me to 
unweight my body so that I can walk faster 
than I could.” 

For the first time in 24 years, 
Stephenson can run. 

The AlterG’s gravity-reduction 
mechanism is silly looking: a pair of 
modified bike shorts with a collar that 
zips into the plastic bubble to create an 
air chamber. “My kids called them the 
Humpty-Dumpty pants,” Stephenson says. 
“But once you get over that, no problem." 

At On Track, I’m relieved that there 
are few witnesses to see me wrangle the 
shorts over my True Religions as I give the 
AlterG a test spin. “Yeah, it’s not the most 
flattering," Loeffier says. 

Soon, however, I instantly lose five 
pounds, then 10, then 15, as he zips me into 
the air chamber and adjusts the control 
so that I’m gently lifted and running at a 
percentage of my body weight. My feet are 
still moving along the belt, but with far less 
effort. I can see how elite athletes use the 
antigravity treadmill to work on their fast- 
twitch muscles without the potentially 
traumatic impact of repeated intervals or 
high mileage. “It helps athletes to maintain 
their sanity so they can still work out and 
get that sweat going,” says Loeffier, “and at 
the same time allow that injury to heal.” 

The pain that I occasionally feel in 
my left hip has disappeared, which, as 
Loeffier explains, can improve my running 
form. Clients who’ve undergone surgery 
that limits their lower-body movements 


can safely get on the AlterG and move 
without limping. “It helps them fire the 
muscles in the correct pattern,” Loefficr 
says. “We’re seeing incredibly fast rehab 
times from people coming back from 

One patient, Loeffler says, had been 
immobilized for six weeks by foot surgery. 
“By the time she came in, she couldn't 
walk on that foot," he says. “With the 
AlterG, we were able to get her started at 
30 percent of her body weight so that she 
could walk without pain and restore that 
natural toe-heel gait, so that if she walked 
in here now, you wouldn’t be able to tell 
there was anything wrong with her toe.” 

The AlterG certainly has its 
drawbacks, beyond the eye-popping 
price tag. As on other treadmills, you’re 
still staring at a wall or a mirror instead of 
soaking up the scenery on a run outdoors. 
And, because the antigravity treadmill 
reduces your body weight, it also reduces 
the number of calories that you burn in 
a workout. Still, the feeling of floating 
through space sure beats sitting on a 
couch recovering from injury. 

An eloquent witness to that feeling 
is Winooski’s Courtney Blasius, who 
suffered cardiac arrest and an anoxic 
brain injury in 2007 and has spent the 
past six j’ears regaining her mobility and 
speech. Though the 28-year-old still has 
trouble walking on the AlterG at On 
Track, she runs, gliding like a gazelle. Her 
physical therapist, Raymon Webster, says 
the treadmill offers enough security for 
Blasius to run for 90 minutes at a time 
without losing her footing. “Her pace 
every time is a little bit higher," he says. 

“Having been a runner before, I 
wanted to get back into it,” Blasius says. 
“This helps me to extend my legs. I love 
that. It also helps me with my balance, the 
security; I'm zipped in. It's helped me to 
become more comfortable. I love that.” ® 
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Fletcher Allen cares for matters of the 

HEART 


DR. HAROLD DAUERMAN, WITH DR. JOSEPH SCHMOKER, of the University of Vermont Medical 
Group, are leading a team of Fletcher Allen specialists to evaluate a revolutionary treatment, 
TAVI (transcatheter aortic valve implantation), for a common heart disease called severe aortic 
stenosis. We're one of a select group of only 44 hospitals participating in this new U.S. clinical trial. 
If successful, this minimally invasive treatment could save the heart, and the life, of someone you 
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Hitting the Sack 

What a vas deferens it makes when a "routine" vasectomy doesn't go as planned 

BY KEN PICARD 



I n December, I suffered a debilitating 
brain fart and scheduled my vasectomy 
on the Friday before my busiest work 
weekend of the year. 

Traditionally, this is when the 
Seven Days staff produces two issues 
simultaneously to allow ourselves down 
time during the holidays. But if I postponed 
the procedure until January, my insurance 
wouldn’t immediately cover it, so I 
awkwardly requested the day off, offering 
my employers the oblique explanation 
that I was undergoing a “minor medical 
procedure." Publisher Paula Routly 
immediately guessed its nature. 

“Getting snipped?” she blurted in a 
room full of fellow staffers, letting my 
sterilization plan out of the bag. “Why 
don’t you write about it?” 

Hey, no harm, no foul. I’ve published 
other personal stories about major 
milestones in my life, including my 
wedding, the birth of my daughter and 
deciding whether to circumcise my son. 
Saying sayonara to my sperm — or at least 
to their ability to swim downstream and 
cause trouble — seemed like just another 
(cough) seminal event 

Besides, as news editor Andy Bromage 
chimed in, “This one is right in your 
wheelhouse." He didn’t specify whether he 
meant health reporting or testicle humor. 

Unlike my son’s circumcision, my 
decision to get fixed wasn’t one over which 
I anguished. For one thing, it’s a socially 
responsible move. Ezra, my second child, 
was born last May. In the interest of zero 
population growth, my wife, Stacy, and I 
had already decided we’d stop at two. 

After her first labor — a hellacious 
ordeal that began, prophetically, during a 
viewing of Apocalypse Now and ended 38 

delivery — her physician recommended a 
scheduled C-section for our second child. 
On the plus side, it would afford the option 
of getting Stacy’s tubes tied. Financially, 
it’d be akin to replacing the timing belt on 
a car: While the mechanic is already under 
the hood, we might as well change the oil 
and swap out the fuel pump, too. 

Shortly before her second C-section, 
however, when our world became very 
small and less certain, we had an llth-hour 
change of heart. Fearing the irreversible 
consequences if something tragic were to 
happen to our newborn in the coming days 
or weeks, I agreed to get “fixed” instead. 

The scouting report from my male 
friends and relatives sounded promising: 


A vasectomy is a short, simple and painless 
procedure, I was told, one that would 
require only a few days of postoperative 
lounging in my La-Z-Boy, TV remote 
in hand and a bag of frozen peas on my 
crotch. One friend assured me that he’d 

days; another knew someone who’d gone 
mountain biking a week later. My only real 
concern was convincing my 3-year-old 
daughter not to hop on Pop. 

But, as I soon discovered the hard 
way, even a “safe” and “routine” medical 
procedure is a statistical crapshoot. If 
99 out of 100 men who get their grapes 
pruned on a Friday are back riding a 
mechanical bull by Monday, that leaves 
one unlucky lad gobbling painkillers like 


Skittles, and icing a plum-colored nut sack 
the circumference of a grapefruit (OK, a 
blood orange). Guess who went home with 
that door prize? 

The morning I got clipped, Stacy drove 
me to the offices of Green Mountain 
Urology in Colchester. There, Dr. Richard 
Grunert walked us through the procedure, 
using such eminently comforting phrases 
as “no needle” and “no scalpel.” Still, 
we were talking about puncturing my 
scrotum, now shaved as smooth as eggs, 
with a sharp, metallic object. 

First, Grunert explained, he uses ahigh- 
pressure spray gun to deliver lidocaine 
through the skin to the vas deferens. The 
vas are the ducts that carry sperm from the 
epididymis to the urethra. If you think of 


5 sperm as Navy SEALs, the epididymis is 
* where immature recruits learn to swim 
3 and storm an egg. The vas (Latin for 
2 “vessel") is how they deploy into the Sea 
of Semen en route to their fertilize-or-die 
mission. 

Grunert explained how, using a 
specialized tool similar to a sharpened 
hemostat, he cracks the nut without a cut, 
isolates the vas, then cauterizes the ends 
to solder them shut. After a few internal 
stitches and a packing off of my ’nads in 
gauze, I’d be on my way. Grunert even 
suggested I not take my pants off, but just 
leave them around my ankles for easier 
dressing afterward. The entire procedure 
would take no more than 15 minutes. 

I kissed Stacy good-bye, dropped trou 
and lay back on the operating table. As 
Grunert shot me up with a mild sedative, 
my vision went slightly askew and I felt 
the warm embrace of an intravenous 
opiate hitting my bloodstream. I 
reclined, closed my eyes and felt not a 
trace of worry, even as I caught a whiff 
of cauterized flesh emanating from 
my nether region. I’ve had visits to the 
dentist far less pleasant. 

That feeling of peace and tranquility 
lasted all of one hour. The sedative wore 
off in the Colchester Rite Aid parking lot 
as I waited in the car for Stacy to pick up 
my prescription painkillers and about a 
thousand other items. As I began to double 
over in pain, I turned on the radio in search 
of a mild distraction. 

National Public Radio was reporting 
that, two hours earlier, a man with an 

school in Newtown, Conn., and mowed 
down 20 first graders and six adults before 
killing himself. That dull but growing 
ache in my genitals — which would last 
not days but weeks — was now joined by a 
sinking feeling in the pit of my stomach. In 
an instant, the full weight of my decision 
never again to father a child landed in my 
lap like a swift kick in the groin. 

T he history of male sterilization, like 
that of most medical procedures, is 
longer and more sordid than I had previ- 
ously imagined. As I learned later from 
David Brown, founder and webmaster of 
vasectomy-information.com, who lives in 
the south of England and is something of 
a vasectomy expert — a vasectorian, if you 
will — the vas deferens were first identi- 
fied and named by Berengarius of Carpi in 
the 15th century. 



asectomies being 
performed in just 
one month. By 1973, 
more than 7 million 


been performed 
nationwide in India as a 
part of a trend later dubbed 


The mor 
practice 

castration, or full 
removal of the 
testes — performed 
as both therapy and 
punishment — predates 
written history and 
probably as old as flint knapping 
and alpha males. But it wasn’t until 
1830 that Sir Ashley Cooper performed 
the first successful vasectomy — on his 
dog. Man's best friend, indeed. 

For another 100 years, physicians 
and medical quacks offered up an array 
of unproven and occasionally bizarre 
theories on the presumed benefits of 
getting a vasectomy. These included the 
belief that cutting off the flow of sperm 
could cure tuberculosis, reduce an 
enlarged prostate, rejuvenate the soul 
and even cure "deviants" 
of their excessive 
masturbation habits. 

More disturbing 
is the tragic history, 
in the United States 
and abroad, of the 
eugenics movement 
and its advocacy for 
sterilization of the 
poor, people of color, 
the mentally ill and 
the developmentally 
disabled. According 
to the University of 
Vermont’s web-based 
"Vermont Eugenics: A 
Documentary History,” 
governor John Mead, 
who was also a physician, 
first recommended in 
1912 that the Vermont 
Legislature adopt a 

cleanse the Green 
Mountain gene pool of those deemed 
genetically “unfit” and “undesirable.” 
Fortuitously, his successor, Allen 
Fletcher, shit-canned that bill. 

Nonetheless, Vermont later adopted 
a voluntary sexual sterilization law 
in 1931 to “prevent [the] procreation 
of idiots, imbeciles, feebleminded or 
insane persons." One can only imagine 
just how “voluntary” those procedures 
were and how informed, if at all, was 
the subjects’ consent. Shockingly, it 
wasn’t until 1987 — the year I graduated 
from college — that Vermont rewrote its 
statute that had allowed the “voluntary 
and involuntary sterilizations of 
mentally retarded adults." 

Despite such misguided applications, 
the history of vasectomies isn’t a total 
bummer. In 1971, Brown reports, a 
“family planning festival" in Kerala, 
India, which included cash-for- 
clip incentives, resulted in 62,913 


It wasn’t until 1985 that the first 
no-scalpel vasectomy was done at 
New York Presbyterian Hospital/Weill 
Cornell Medical Center; the no-needle 
vasectomy, along with the “hypospray" 
anesthesia injector, came along in 1999. 

Today, an estimated half million 
vasectomies are performed in the United 
States each year. According to the 
American Academy ofFamily Physicians, 
it's still the safest and cheapest form of 
rilization. The incidence 
of complications is low 
compared with that of 
elective surgeries, 
and the failure (i.e., 
knock-up) rate is only 
one in 2000. 

Alas, even the 
absence of needles and 
scalpels didn't keep my 
pain at bay. My doctor 
later described the 

immunological reaction 
my own sperm. In 
laymen’s terms, my 
got irate 
off their only 

and launched a 
rebellion. In response, 
my immune system, now 
viewing my sperm as 
insurgents, mounted a 

A prescription anti- 
inflammatory drug is expected to quell 
the hostilities shortly — though, a month 
after the procedure, I’m still dealing 
with the occasional terrorist attack that 
stops me in my tracks. Nevertheless, 
my doctor insists this isn’t a precursor 
to post-vasectomy pain syndrome — a 
rare condition that I made the mistake 
of reading about online on Christmas 
Day. Post-vasectomy pain syndrome 
can occur months or even years later, 
causing chronic and occasionally 
debilitating pain. 

While I await a full recovery, I’ve been 
enjoying the only biological children 
I will ever have. As for any lingering 
soreness or Quasimodo-like shuffling, I 
just chalk it up to the teenage rebellion 
of might-have-been kids I’ll never know 
— and remind myself that at least they’ll 
never raid my liquor cabinet or wreck 
the car. ® 


UNLIKE 
MY SON'S 
CIRCUMCISION. 

MY DECISION 
ID GET FIXED 

WASN'T ONE EH 
OVER WHICH 
I ANGUISHED. 
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Teen Brains on Booze 

Vermont's first-in-nation underage drinking signals long-range problems 


V ermont has earned a lot of 
“firsts” over the years, but the 
dubious distinction of No. 1 in 
the nation for underage drinking 
is nothing to brag about. According to the 
latest National Survey on Drug Use and 
Health (NSDUH), Vermont tops every 
other state in drinking rates among youth 
ages 12 to 20, with a whopping 37 percent 
The Green Mountain State is no 
stranger to high rates of youth drinking — 
though they’ve actually decreased since 
the 1990s, says the state's drug and alcohol 
czar, Barbara Cimaglio. Still, Vermont’s 
position at the top spotlights a pervasive 
problem that foreshadows far-reaching 
consequences. One concern is how alcohol 
affects kids’ brains during a vulnerable 
period of development, possibly setting 
them up for a long struggle with addictive 
disorders. 

"The research is pretty clear that for 
young people who start to drink regularly 
before the age of 15, the risks of lifelong 
problems with alcoholism and other drug 
dependence are greatly elevated,” says 
Cimaglio, who is deputy commissioner 
for Alcohol & Drug Abuse Programs at the 
Vermont Department of Health. 

“The age at which kids start to use 
alcohol is the most robust predictor 
of who gets alcoholism later on,” says 
Marisa Silver!, a Harvard neuroscientist 
who studies the effects of alcohol on 
the developing brain. Youths who 
start drinking at age 14 or earlier have 
a sevenfold risk for alcohol disorders 
compared with those who hold off until 
age 21 or later. 

Of course, alcoholism is just the tip of 
the iceberg. The NSDUH called alcohol 
use “one of the most serious public health 
issues for young people in the United 
States, creating negative health, social and 
economic consequences for adolescents, 
their families, communities and the nation 

Those consequences add up to big 
bucks, and states do the lion's share 
of mopping up the wreckage of lives 
lost to alcoholism. Fifteen years ago, 
the mop soaked up about 12 percent of 
Vermont's total budget, including costs 
of health care, social services, child 
welfare, justice and law enforcement, 
and more. In a sweeping 2001 analysis 
of states’ costs by the National Center 
on Addiction and Substance Abuse 
at Columbia University, the authors 
called alcohol and substance abuse “the 
elephant in America's living room.” In 



Vermont, the elephant hasn’t budged; 
it’s just becoming harder to ignore. 

One reason is the teenage brain's 
vulnerability to alcohol. Adolescence 
to young adulthood is a period of rapid 
change in the developing brain, which 
doesn’t reach full maturity until at least 
the mid-twenties. Beginning around 
puberty, the brain starts to resculpt itself 
dramatically, first with a surge, then a 
purge. Connections between nerve cells 
proliferate rapidly as the brain sets up 
a rough scaffolding for the “wiring” 
that will see it into adulthood. Then the 
brain undergoes a massive "pruning" of 
neurons and connections that are deemed 
unnecessary. 

You’ve heard of "use it or 
lose it”? The brain takes this 
literally as it reshapes itself 
in accordance with the 
information it receives from 
its environment Brain cells 
that get used are retained in 
the system, while those that 

Flood the system with alcohol 
the midst of this process, and you 
may be priming the brain for 
alcohol dependence. 

“You’re reinforcing a 
maladaptive reward system. 

It’s a setup for a lifelong 
struggle with addiction, 
because you've got a brain 
that sees maladaptive 
behavior as rewarding/’ 
says neuroscientist Jordan 
Grafman of Northwestern 
University. 

Nowhere is the 
brain’s remodeling 

more dramatic than 
in the all-important 
frontal lobes, the 
forward-most part 
of the brain and 
the last section to 
mature. This is where 
"higher cognition" 
takes place — decision 
making, impulse 
control, planning, social 
skills, and the ability to 
make good judgments and put the brakes 
on inappropriate responses. Think of 
the frontal lobes as the brain's CEO, 
quashing crazy impulses and reacting 
appropriately when faced with important 
decisions. In teens, the CEO hasn’t quite 


Neuroscientist Silveri likens the 
adolescent thought process to driving a 
vehicle without brakes or guardrails. Fast. 
On a slipper)' mountain slope. Add alcohol, 
and you've got a recipe for risk taking. 

The brain science of adolescence 
helps explain teenagers’ heightened 
vulnerability to alcohol, but it does 
little to explain why Vermont’s rate of 
underage drinking is so much higher than 
the national average. The rural nature 
of the state, the high number of colleges 
and universities, and more liberal social 

and advocates note, but there is no clear 
answer. "We really don't know why” the 
health department’s Cimaglio admits. 


which alcoholic beverages are flavored, 
packaged and marketed to appeal to 
youth; in which beer ads dominate sports 
broadcasts and drinking is portrayed as the 
path to great fun and hot hookups. Liquor 
companies deny marketing to youth, but 
there's a powerful incentive to do so: 
Nearly 20 percent of consumer spending 
on alcohol came from underage drinking in 
2005, making it a S22.5 billion market then. 
Pathological drinking, for which early users 
are at heightened risk, racked up another 
$25.8 billion for the liquor industry. 

While that culture of drinking is 
everywhere, underage drinking is 
anythingbut uniform across the country. 


In the Northeast, five New England 
states and New York are in the top 10 
for underage drinking; the lowest rates 
are seen in the South. What makes this 
region different? Are we genetically 
predisposed by some risk-factor gene? 
Are we self-medicating with alcohol 
to quell anxiety or feel less depressed? 
Is a hot toddy the best way 
through a long, cold 


The state may not have 
answers, but Cimaglio says 
underage drinking is the 
top priority of the health 
department’s addiction- 
prevention programs, 
which had a total budget of 
about $2.1 million in 2012. 
Increasing awareness is 
the cornerstone of these 
programs, via community- 
based outreach and 
parental-education 
campaigns such as Parent 
Up (parentupvt.org), a 
website aimed at helping 
parents talk with their kids 

about alcohol and drugs. 

Colleges bear a large 
share of the burden of 
underage drinking — 
Vermont has the highest 
number of colleges and 
universities per capita of 
any state, according to 
Ann Gilbert of Central 
Vermont New Directions 
Coalition. Some colleges 
have taken proactive 
measures to reduce on- 
campus drinking which 
can be effective when 



The state also works with local groups 
such as New Directions, which brings 
alcohol-prevention messages to youths, 
college students, retailers and parents 
in Washington County. One program 
promotes the idea of “Live More Drink 
Less" through social-media contests and 
an eCheckup To Go tool that can be used 
to assess one’s own drinking 
behavior confidentially 


about 
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campus but do little to 
help when students just 
have to walk down the 
street to a drinking party. 
Usually, serious responses 


of a college’s drinking 

culture after a sexual assault, say, or after 

a fatal accident involving alcohol. 

The current or former presidents of 
eight Vermont colleges and the former 
chancellor of Vermont State Colleges 
are among the 136 nationwide who have 
signed on to die Amethyst Initiative, 
an effort started by former Middlebury 
College president John McCardell to 
“rethink” the drinking age. 

The state sponsored a symposium 
at Norwich University in October that 
brought together representatives from 
16 Vermont colleges and universities 
to “both inform and charge them to 
look at this issue and whether they are 
meeting the suggested policies that 
have been established,” Cimaglio says. A 
work group has been formed to keep the 
dialogue going. 


minutes. 

Is education enough? 
It’s hard to find strong 
evidence that alcohol- and 
drug-abuse education 
actually translates to 
behavioral changes in 
youth. A 2010 federal 
survey found no difference 
in alcohol use among 
young people who 
had seen or heard drug- 
or alcohol-prevention 
messages compared 
with those who didn’t 
get the memo. Vermont 
reported somewhat more 
encouraging results last 
year, finding modest 
decreases in underage 
drinking and binge 
drinking after community- 
planned and -implemented 
prevention programs in 24 
Vermont municipalities, 
covering about 70 percent 
of the population. 

A five-year (2007- 
2012) federal incentive 
grant funded evidence- 
based programs tailored 
to each community, with 
informational campaigns, 
in-school programs, 
liaisons with law 
enforcement to enforce 
relevant laws and more. 
These local-born efforts 
are “where we see the 
biggest impact,” Cimaglio 
says. Apparently, preventing alcohol use in 
teens takes a village. 

But, experts say, it also takes a parent 
or two who pay attention to where their 
kids are and what they’re doing, who have 
honest, open conversations about drinking 
and who don’t send mixed messages that 
teen drinking is OK — even at home under 

“Parents’ position on drinking is one 
of the strongest protective factors against 
underage drinking,” says Harvard's Silveri. 
“Parents need to be the guardrails, be their 
frontal lobes.” ® 
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Barre Fly 

A new fitness trend mashes up Pilates, ballet stretching and sports conditioning 




- ■■■ his is not what I had in mind for kicking my feet 

2 I up on a Friday night. Facing a ballet barre in 

I Burlington’s Core Studio, I’m frantically trying 
■ to hoist my right leg to 90 degrees so that my 

M ankle rests gracefully flexed on the horizontal wooden 
< pole. In a few minutes, I fear, instructor Liz Sheridan may 
g have to call in the crew that raised the Rockefeller Center 

3 Christmas tree to get my leg into position. 

** But I do manage it, and the long-limbed, lithe Sheridan 

instructs my classmate and me to stretch forward over our 
raised legs before moving on to the next set of hamstring- 
torturing exercises. “Lift, lift, lift!” Sheridan encourages as 
KeSha's “Die Young” plays on the stereo. "One, two, three, 
a four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, hold it!” 

^ Aargh! This new, innocuous-sounding BarSculpt class, 
“ a hybrid of Pilates, ballet stretches and sports conditioning, 


is kicking my ass — literally. Even a fitness addict and 
former Pilates devotee like me feels like a bull in a china 
shop. But, after months of avoiding the issue of my chronic 
inflexibility (again), it also feels pretty freaking great. 

Called "Pilates evolved," BarSculpt was the brainchild 
of a Maine fitness instructor and personal trainer named 
Leslie Hamm who wanted to combine high-energy cardio, 
strengthening and stretching. It taps into the growing 
popularity of ballet-based workouts; since Lotte Berk 
began teaching her dance-based exercise method in the 
1970s, millions of gym-goers have turned to ballet-barre 
routines for stronger and more supple bodies. 

For Sheridan, who grew up in Belgium and New Jersey 
and played Division I lacrosse for Virginia Tech and 
Colgate University, barre-based routines were a natural 
application of the flexibility she acquired after taking 


up Bikram yoga. Though she had no ballet experience 
whatsoever, the current Charlotte resident began 
practicing Bar Method while visiting family in New Jersey 
and then stumbled on the similar BarSculpt. Within a few 
months, Sheridan was trained and certified by Hamm in 
the latter’s Portland studio. 

“I like that BarSculpt works your entire body but 
focuses on toning the smaller muscle groups, so it keeps 
you from bulking up,” Sheridan says of her attraction to 
the new, 55-minute, nonimpact practice, which is done in 
socks (preferably ones with grip on the soles). “It stretches 
you at the same time, so you do really leave a class both 
sculpted and more lean.” 

Accustomed to lifting much heavier weights, I’m 
skeptical about the 1-, 2- and 3-pound dumbbells that 
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Sheridan has lined up at Core Studio 
during my class. But, after a brief warm-up 
of marching in place to Usher’s “Without 
You," classmate Hermine Flanigan and I 
start doing so many triceps extensions, 
I know the back of my arms will hurt for 

Flanigan, it turns out, also teaches 
BarSculpt at Burlington's All Wellness, 
which began offering the class last fall 
in addition to other barre-based classes. 

because it's different, because it’s a very 
effective workout done in a feminine way," 
says All Wellness owner Laura Savard. 
“Haven’t we all dreamed of being a ballet 
dancer? Being on a barre for a fitness class 
is the closest most of us are going to get!” 

In Sheridan’s class at Core Studio, I’m 
actually feeling light years away from 
being a ballet dancer as I try a position 
called “flat back,” in which I’m supposed to 
sit with my legs straight out, back against 
a wall. Sounds simple, but Sheridan says 
it's the most challenging part of BarSculpt 
for her, and it’s a pain in the abs to attempt 
to lift my legs in different directions. It’s 
a pain in quads and glutes, meanwhile, 
to perform another set of moves during 
which we are instructed to hold a squishy 
ball between our thighs while “pulsing” 
downward. Again, in a day or so, I’ll feel 
aches in places I didn't know existed in my 

“BarSculpt focuses on muscles not 
used all the time, and working these to the 
point of exhaustion,” Sheridan explains 
later. “Then you get a chance to stretch 
those muscles right after each set. Warm, 
worked muscles are like clay and, when 
stretched, begin to take the form that you 
want them to be in: long, lean and toned.” 

It’s impossible to tell after one session 
if my muscles are longer or leaner. Toned? 
The class’ attention to specific areas, 


such as the “seat,” raises one warning 
flag about the concepts behind it: Isn’t 
spot reduction a myth? Cedric Bryant of 
the American Council on Exercise writes 
that, while sufficient caloric expenditure 
can cause the loss of fat, “the last areas to 
become lean tend to be those areas where 
an individual tends to gain fat” And “the 
hips, buttocks and thighs tend to be the 
trouble spots for most women.” 

I experience another “uh-oh” moment 
when, at one point, my iliotibial band 
begans to twang. But an exercise band 
that Sheridan provides to alleviate the 
awkward pressure immediately allows 
me to deepen the stretch without hurting 
myself. And, frankly, the class, with its 
high-intensity intervals and satisfying 
stretches set to top-40 music, is too much 
fun to leave me time to ruminate on which 
spots I might be reducing. Or not. 

“Awesome work, you guys,” says 
Sheridan, a far more encouraging and 
enthusiastic teacher than, I would guess, 
the majority of ballet instructors. “That 
was amazing, holy crap!” 

For health-minded Vermonters who’ve 
come down with cabin fever, BarSculpt’s 
is one bar that’s perfectly OK to sidle up 
to in the evenings. “It’s January; people 
have renewed energy and are looking for 
something to inspire them,” says Savard, 
who cites the "lovely women to be around" 
as one of the biggest benefits of BarSculpt. 
“Because, let’s face it, this is pretty much a 
class for the ladies!” ® 
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cause of lung cancer Radon is an invisible radioactive gas that seeps into your home fi 
underground, and the only way you can tell if you have dangerous levels of Radon in your Ik 
is to test for it. Radon problems can be easily fixed. For testing information, call or visit: 


1-800-439-8550 


uv.epa.gov/radon SEPA 


st kits are available at healthvermont.gov 



Vermont Artists’ Space Grant Work-In-Progress Showing 

Toby MacNutt 

"One, TUJO" SEVENDAYS 


Friday, January 18 at 7 pm, FlynnSpace s^sp*®. 

$5 suggested donation at the door (Comcast. 



"Stand Up, Sit Down, & Laugh" 

with Josie Leavitt, Sue Schmidt, Ashley Watson, 
and Colin Ryan SEVfN 

Sunday, January 20 at 7 pm, FlynnSpace 

All tickets $12 (comcast. 

www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn today! 
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Fat Chance 

Measuring the health pitfalls of writing about food 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


N umerically speaking, 258 is 
innocuous; it could be a street 
address, an area code, the title 
of an Emily Dickinson poem. 
If you’re talking cholesterol, though, 258 
is a bad, bad number — it’s alarmingly 
high. So when I recently learned that 
258 was my own number, I had visions of 
my heart abruptly stopping while I was 
shoveling snow or just walking down the 
street. With a sinking feeling, I thought 
of the Lille cheese, seared pork belly, 
butter-slathered shrimp and other foods 
that probably helped to infuse my blood 
with waxy steroids. 

Like the 12 pounds I’ve gained in 
the last two years, though, it was a 
problem much easier to identify than 
address. High cholesterol appears to be 
an occupational hazard of being a food 
writer who eats out regularly. If I need 
to review a pizzeria, I eat pizza several 
nights in a row. If the "signature burger” 
is smothered in bacon and Cheddar, I 
eat that, too, even if my breakfast was 
cannoli French toast or a cider donut 
and a frothy latte. If I’m writing a 
story on cocktails, I sample them many 
nights in a row — sometimes subjecting 
myself to a low-grade headache and 
interrupted sleep. 

Of course, the job also entails giddy 
days traipsing around farms or taste- 
testing sandwiches, and blissful nights 
at cafes in the middle of nowhere 
where the chef showers me with new 
dishes. "Being a food writer must be 
such drudgery," said no one, ever. So 
when others swoon over “how fun” my 
job must be, my rote reply is nodding 
agreement. I rarely try to explain the loss 
of control over my diet that comes with 
writing about food, because it might 
make me appear spoiled and ungrateful. 

From fellow food writers, I’ve heard 
stories about gout, gallstones and 
struggles with obesity. Frank Bruni — 
for several years the New York Times' 
restaurant critic — wrote an entire book, 



Born Round, about his effort to control 
his weight. 

The pounds glom on. The face breaks 
out. The digestion gets rattled. And for 
some, I guess, the cholesterol soars. 

Interviews with chefs, bakers 
and bartenders have shown me the 


problem isn’t unique to writers. One 
local pastry chef told me that, though 
he tastes everything he bakes, he spits 
out those samples to keep his weight 
under control. Ditto for a New Orleans 
bartender who realized she was an 
alcoholic but still loves mixing cocktails; 


she now dips a straw into each drink, 
tastes it and spits it back out. 

The food equivalent of “sniff, swirl, 
spit” doesn't really work in restaurants. 
Seeking to find out how other food 
writers navigate their caloric minefields, 
I tracked down a few — but those I 
talked to would admit to little more than 
dietary speed bumps. Melissa Pasanen, 
a food writer for the Burlington Free 
Press and food editor of Vermont Life 
magazine, was munching on roasted 
almonds and dried fruit when I called 
her to talk about healthy eating. The 
snack typified her balanced approach. 

Though Pasanen tests recipes almost 
daily and confesses to a weakness for 
Vermont cheese, she stays away from 
“processed junk,” limits portion size, 
and eats her fair share of fruit and 
veggies, she says. Having a husband and 
two teenage boys in the house goes a 
long way toward taking care of leftovers, 
she adds, and expresses sympathy for 
anyone (like me) who has to eat out 
constantly. 

“I don’t eat for a living,” Pasanen says. 
“I write about food and people and how 
those two interact.” And, she admits, she 
was blessed with a good metabolism and 
“naturally good cholesterol.” 

I try not to drip with envy. After 
we talk, Pasanen tweets me a picture 
of local cheese melted atop bread, 
alongside a half-eaten carrot. OK — I get 
the message about balance. 

More conflicted is Gesine Bullock- 
Prado, who authors roughly one 
cookbook a year. With published books 
on pies and candy, and a forthcoming 
volume on cakes, she acknowledges that 
weight control is her Achilles’ heel. 

“The minute I hand in a cookbook, 
I’m confronted by the gloomy fact that 
recipe development and testing have led 
to weight gain,” Bullock-Prado writes in 
an email. “There’s nothing much I can 
do about the inevitable extra pounds; 
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Moules 
With a View 

BISTRO AT TEN ACRES LODGE 
OPENS IN STOWE 
The late December snow 
was a blessing for Vermont’s 
ski towns — and, in Stowe, 
it was probably a boon for a 


comfort food. Starters in- 
clude pineapple salad with 
jicama, grape tomatoes and 
a sesame vinaigrette; oysters 
on the half shell; moules 
mariniere with house-baked 
bread; pork rillettes; and a 
truffled mushroom risotto 


topped with a poached 
quail egg. 

Roast duck with braised 
red cabbage and apples 
makes an appearance as a 
dinner entree, as do braised 
pork shank, a daily fish 


special dubbed Seafood 
Epiphany and steak frites. 

Jacobson has kept a 
few popular holdovers 
from Lagniappe, includ- 
ing barbecue shrimp and 
pan-seared lobster with a 
bourbon-tarragon sauce 
served over polenta. 

The bistro is open 
Wednesday through Sunday 
for dinner, and the bar 
opens at 4 p.m. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
From tragedy to triumph 
and back? mama t's country 
kitchen in Rutland began 
life as a barbecue pit feed- 
ing aid workers in the wake 
of Tropical Storm Irene. 

It opened as a restaurant on 
South Main Street at 
the end of 2011. Slightly 
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hunter bought the brick-red 
TEN acres LODGE in November. 
After a quick renovation, 
they reopened its bistro 
(14 Barrows Road, Stowe, 
253-6838, tenacreslodge. 
com) just before Christmas; 
Fucile says “it’s been very 
busy” ever since with a mix 
of locals and tourists. 

With paint, pillows 
and paintings, the couple 
spruced up the former 
lagniappe — the Cajun- 
Creole restaurant that 
operated at the Lodge until 
early last fall — with warm 
colors and patterns, and 
built a curved bar atop old 
Jim Beam barrels. 

Behind that bar is a rotat- 
ing tap list of local brews 
such as Shed Mountain 
Ale, Fiddlehead IPA and 
Northshire Brewery 
Chocolate Stout, as well as 
spirits and 12 wines by the 
glass. 

Lagniappe chef GARY 
jacobson stayed on and 
designed a menu of upscale 


Round and Round 

THE BAGEL PLACE OPENS IN SOUTH BURLINGTON 
Biathlons and bagels may not sound like 
a natural pairing, but they were for algis 
shalna. When the Lithuanian native first 
came to the United States as a coach for 
the national biathlon team, he fell in love 
with the chewy, round bread. As he trav- 
eled the country for competitions, he tried 
bagels at every stop, becoming a dyed-in- 
the-wool connoisseur. 

Now Shalna, his son-in-law, nate malley, 
and his son, tauty shalna, are opening 
their own temple to the bagel in South 
Burlington. If all goes well, the bagel place at 
1160 Williston Road will open this weekend. 

Malley says the bagels are steamed 
rather than boiled to keep them optimally 
soft and chewy, so fillings won’t ooze out 
of sandwiches at first bite. Both bagels and 
those fillings will come courtesy of tom 
rooen, who recently closed the mao hatter 
deli on Burlington’s Bank Street. 

As kitchen manager, Roden is aiming 
above standard bagel cafe fare, says Malley. 
Eggs for breakfast sandwiches will be 
cooked in pans, not microwaves. Lunch 
items include the old standards — turkey 
and mayo, BLTs — but also a Cubano 
sandwich; an Italian piled with prosciutto. 



salami, capicola and Provolone; and a 
Caprese with fresh basil. 

Malley, a real estate broker, enlisted 
Christine Burdick Design to remake the 
empty storefront with the boards of a 
1791 Shelburne barn and a display case of 
eye-catching, all-red antiques. “We want 
to have a homey experience that would be 
enjoyable for people. Other places, you just 
grab a bagel and go," Malley says. 

Customers are invited to settle in for 
a cup of coffee, blended especially for the 
Bagel Place by uncommon grounds. Roden 
will make muffins, brownies and cookies 
to go with the warm drinks. Eventually, 
Malley says, the Shalna family may even 
provide a little bit of cultural exchange — 
in the form of Lithuanian pastries. 
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Tour of Napa & Sonoma 

WINE DIMMER 

Join the acclaimed chefs of Amuse at The Essex 
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it’s going to happen. But I’ve found that 
staying on my running schedule helps 
mitigate the damage.” 

When she’s “lost the plot completely” 
— that is, lost control, as Bullock-Prado 
suggests happened while writing her 
cake book — she gains 10 to 15 pounds, 
sometimes close to 20. “There was a point 
where I wouldn’t get on a scale, so exact 
numbers shall remain an ugly mystery,” 
she writes. Bullock-Prado’s post-book 
recovery includes eating vegetables and 
lean meats and keeping up with her 
running; she’s currently motivated by 
training for a marathon that will raise 
money for cancer research. And, since 
she recently signed on as a contributing 
food editor at Runner's World magazine, 
she’ll be charged with 
supplying recipes for 
“athlete-friendly treats.” 

This year, Bullock- 
Prado says she’ll begin 
work on a cookbook that 
"focuses on healthier 
alternatives to some of 
my favorite recipes.” 

Sounds like a proactive 
strategy. 

T here’s little chance 
that I can 
cheese or croissants or 
fatty meats out of my 
eating (and writing) 
schedule to write ex- 
clusively about healthy 

Instead, I try to mitigate 
the damage by running, 
hiking, occasional yoga 
and — once a year — a 
visit with my doctor for 
reassurance. 

While some doctors 
are zealots about 
keeping their patients 

is just the opposite. 

Dr. Jones, as I’ll call him, is a lean, 
baby-faced, gentle man with a Zenlike 
response to almost any question. 
No matter what my ailment is, 
whenever I see him I seem to ask 
the same set of questions. It goes 
something like this: 

“I eat a lot of cheese. Should I cut 

“No, I wouldn’t worry.” 

“Also, I drink wine almost every 
night with dinner. Should I worry?” 

"Not unless it’s a bottle a day or 
more,” he’ll say. 

“Pd like my liver tested,” I’ll counter, 
trying to appear firm. 


He’ll scan my record. “We did that 
last time, Corin, and your enzymes were 
perfectly normal.” 

I’ll frown. He’ll smirk. I’ll leave. We’ll 
repeat this the next year, and the next. 

Since I’m adopted, I have no way of 
knowing my predisposition for heart 
attack, stroke or any other genetic 
ailment. But Dr. Jones tolerates my 
repetitive litany because he knows that 
both alcoholism and obesity plague my 
adoptive family. I escaped the latter but 
worry about the former — my mother, 
for instance, died of cirrhosis of the liver 
when she was 35. 

“And what did she drink?” Dr. Jones 
once asked me. Well, cheap bourbon 
(as if the expensive stuff were any 
healthier). 

“And you drink?” he 
asked. Wine, usually. 

swirling and sipping and 
taking notes on a quaff, I 
wonder if this methodic 
approach is a way of 
compartmentalizing and 
controlling my heredity 
so that it doesn’t control 
me. Alcohol draws me 
like a moth to a flame, 
though not in the same 
way it has others in my 
family — I hope. 

Back when I was 
young stick figure 
among the giants of my 
family, I was obsessed 
with weight — that is, 
with gaining it. I was 
embarrassed by my 
mantis-like body, and 
would stand in front 

knees to come together. 
There was plenty of fuel 
around — fried okra, 
fried pork chops, fried 
everything from my 
mother’s Southern clan. On the other 
side, my grandfather was a butcher 
and instilled in his kids (including my 
dad) an enduring love of steaks. 

Both sides of the family seemed 
troubled when I couldn't eat 
more than one serving (even now, 
I often cart much of my portions 
home). Some would take it as a slight; 
older women would look at my body 
and whisper to me conspiratoriaiiy, 
“You know, dear, one day it will all 
change.” The subtext was that I 
wouldn't be thin forever; one day, I 
would look just like them, DD breasts 
and ail. 


(HIRE 


I EAT IT, 
EVEN IF MY 
BREAKFAST 
WAS CANNOLI 
FRENCH 
TOAST. 
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more than a year later, 
it has closed. 

On January 10, 
co-owner Theresa 
house, known as Mama 
T, posted on Facebook 
that that day would be 

“Nobody was coming 
in,” House tells Seven 
Days. “I just don’t un- 
derstand. Every report I 
got from people coming 
in was that my food was 
wonderful, but no one 
was coming in to eat.” 

House says that, right 
now, she has no plans to 
open a new restaurant 
or do barbecue catering. 
However, the woman 
who once told Seven 
Days it was her dream 
to feed people says she 
might consider cooking 
in other Rutland kitch- 
ens, given the right offer. 
Here's hoping for a new 
place to sup on Mama's 
finger-licking ribs. 


The Stowe foodscape 
gained a quirky new 
addition when Vermont's 
AMAZING HOUSE OF JERKY, 

the state’s first location 
of the House of Jerky 
chain, opened at 100 
Mountain Road over the 
weekend, marked by a 
stately wooden sign. 


The House of Jerky 
franchise counts 19 
stores nationwide and 
doesn’t limit itself to 
beef jerky — pineapple, 
turkey, salmon, venison, 
alligator and kangaroo 
are all on offer, too. 



While I’ll never be buxom, my 
chosen career could help bear out the 
women's prophecy. I can live with an 
extra 12 pounds, but more troubling is 
the possible heart failure in my future. 

With 258 on my mind, I called Dr. 
Jones with yet more fretting. 

“Yes?" he asked, when we spoke 
over the phone. 

“This cholesterol count is high — 
really high," I explained. “What should 
I do about it? Cut out eggs? Wine? 
Cheese? Should I worry?” 

“No, you’re fine," he replied with 
typical calm. “Your overall cholesterol 
is high, yes, but your good cholesterol 
is so extraordinarily high that you 
don't need to worry.” 

I scanned through the results 
again, this time more carefully, and 
there it was: an HDL of 86, which 


actually is freakishly high. As Dr. 
Jones explained, ample HDL — or 
high-density lipoprotein, aka “good" 
cholesterol — actually helps prevent 
heart attacks. 

“How did that happen?” I asked. 

“Probably because of all that wine 
you drink,” Dr. Jones quipped. “Just 
keep doing what you’re doing.” 

As if I had a choice. Once I began 
writing about food and drink, a few 
years ago, I couldn’t imagine doing 
anything else. Even if my “good HDL” 
is off the charts, the overall number 
still leaves me uneasy. I plan to use it as 
an excuse to do a few things: run more, 
cut down on cheese and drop a small 
fortune on a machine I’ve coveted for 
years, a Vitamix blender. Hello, kale 
smoothies; fare thee well, Sunday 
mimosas. © 
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Intestinal Fortitude 

A Vermont chef teaches clients to eat (and cook) for digestive health 


T hough personal therapeutic chef 
Tara Carpenter uses the word 
“diet" to describe her cooking 
methods, her Barre business. 
Happy Bellies, is not focused on privation. 
“We use a lot of fats. Goose fat, duck fat, 
pork fat. If I see a farmer downtown, I say, 
‘Did you just slaughter?’” she says with pal- 
pable excitement. 

Weight loss can be a pleasant side effect, 
but it’s not the purpose of Carpenter’s cui- 
sine. Her aim is healing. 

Currently a second-year online stu- 
dent in holistic nutrition consulting at 
Bauman College in Penngrove, Calif., 
Carpenter, 38, believes that 70 to 80 
percent of the immune system is part 
of the digestive system. While a few 
of Carpenter’s recommendations may 
sound radical — one involves consuming 
the postnatal placenta — the principles 
undergirding them may not be, according 
to Caro] Gardner, a Colchester osteopath 
and nutritionist who has not worked with 
Carpenter. Gardner agrees that digestive 
balance is key to health. “All holistic doc- 
tors feel that it’s not just ‘You are what 
you eat,' but also what you absorb and 
utilize. We think that the GI [gastroin- 
testinal] system is probably your most 
important immune organ," she says. 

The Happy Bellies method is based 
on avoiding all potentially sensitivity- 
o inducing foods while bolstering the 
£ body with nutrient-dense, probiotic 
>1 ones. Many of Carpenter’s clients come 
g to her with specific physical complaints 
> or on the instructions of their doctors. 
"" But Carpenter claims the diet is good for 
everyone; most people who follow it for 



projects that analyze 
the gut microbiota 
and match bacterial 
genetic footprints 
to certain medical 
conditions.” He adds 
that prebiotic and 
probiotic foods are 
widely recommended 
for some patients with 
certain GI disorders. 

At Happy Bellies, 
Carpenter works with 
patients and their 
doctors to tailor diets 
to treat ills ranging 
from cancer to autism. 
Her method combines 
elements of her own 
hard-won food knowl- 
edge with the GAPS 
(Gut and Psychology 
Syndrome) diet, the 
whole-fat teachings of 
Weston A. Price, and 
the detoxifying Body 
Ecology diet. 

Though the diet is 
unlikely to be harm- 
ful, not all doctors 
see much potential 

anywhere from a few months to a few 
years reap potentially lifelong benefits, 
including eliminating food and environ- 
mental allergies. 

She might have a point. University of 
Vermont gastroenterologist and hepatolo- 
gist Peter Moses says that the College of 
Medicine and the Department of Animal 
Sciences “are currently collaborating on 


benefit. Moses writes 
in an email, “Yeast is ubiquitous in the 
environment. Pathogenic yeast (those 
that can cause human disease) are found 
on household surfaces, in our noses and 
mouths, and on our skin. These organ- 
isms cause disease in a small number of 
individuals only when immunity is com- 
promised. It is scientifically unproven. 


and very unlikely that a yeast-free diet 
has any effect on human disease.” 

But Carpenter has her own anecdotal 
evidence. The chef’s journey of medici- 
nal eating began at age 21, when lifelong 
asthma and chronic allergies became 
too much for her to bear. “I would start 
the day with chocolate, then coffee, and 
French fries for lunch. That was how I ran 
my body,” Carpenter says. “I was taking 
Triaminic and Sudafed like candy to keep 
my body dried up.” 

Realizing that changing her abysmal 
diet might improve her health, Carpenter 
made the dramatic leap to macrobiotics. 
She ate lean, unprocessed vegetables and 
grains — until another health event made 
her rethink the method. 

During the pregnancy with her second 
son, now 5, Carpenter began to develop 
chronic strep and yeast infections. 
“Macrobiotics wasn’t helping me at that 
point. I realized I once again had to tighten 
up my diet,” she recalls. 

She runs to her bookshelf to share 
the tome that changed her life; The Body 
Ecology Diet: Recovering Your Health 
and Rebuilding Your Immunity by Donna 
Gates and Linda Schatz. Their eating plan 
entails cutting out gluten, sugar and yeast; 
Carpenter says it eliminated the yeasts and 
fungi from her body in two or three weeks. 
She's now working on a book of her own to 
help others in similarly dire circumstances. 

Already a macrobiotic counselor and 
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healing chef. Carpenter possessed knowl- 
edge of Chinese medicine and nutrition 
that allowed her to think outside the Body 
Ecology box, combine that plan with other 
types of low-impact eating and come up 
with her own methods. In its most basic 
form, the Happy Bellies diet is based on 
“properly combining” gluten-, sugar- and 
yeast-free foods so as not to feed patho- 
genic yeast, bacteria or parasites. 

What is a proper combination? 
Carpenter sets forth basic rules designed 
to enhance digestion of each food: Eat 
fruits alone or on an empty stomach; eat 
proteins and starchy foods with non- 
starchy vegetables. In Chinese terms, these 
techniques balance the yin and yang of 
the food. 

Those regulations don’t stop Carpenter 
from setting out a feast for a recent lunch 
at her home. The meal begins with a shot 
of Purple Potion, the brine left over from 
a dish of cultured, unsalted cabbage 
and beets. The chef explains that the 
bright-purple concoction is best for 
children and for adults whose bodies 
may not yet be conditioned to handle 
the alcohol-like burn of fermented 
food. The slightly chunky shot of 
Purple Potion is sour enough 
taste almost carbonated, yt 
just sweet enough to sug- 
gest powerful lemonade. 

The aperitif gives 
way to a cup of red 
clover, spearmint and 
raspberry-leaf tea. 

Carpenter explains that 
the tisane’s warmth 
helps relax the stom- 
ach for the work it’s 
about to do. “I rarely 
start a meal without 
it — just to let the 
stomach juices wake 
up and know that food's 
about to arrive,” she says. 

To continue the warming trend, she 
serves a cup of spinach soup. The creamy 
texture of the dark green potage comes 
not from dairy, which causes sensitiv- 
ity in some of Carpenter’s patients, but 
from sunflower seeds. Specifically, “pre- 
digested" sunflower seeds. This isn’t as 
gross as it sounds; no one chewed up the 
seeds, mother-bird style. They were simply 
soaked in salt water to remove hard-to- 
digest phytic acid. 

The rest of the meal is a global mashup 
of whole-fat, high-nutrient foods. Though 
many of Carpenter’s patients are sensitive 
to eggs, she says the problems are usually 
just caused by proteins in the albumen. 
Yolks rarely cause the same damage to the 
“gut lining,” the chef says. Hence her frit- 
tatas, a popular choice with patients and 
at catering gigs, which combine creamy 
egg yolks with matchsticks of zucchini, 
seasoned with dill and parsley. 

Along with a pair of fermented salads 
Carpenter offers a more conventional 


one featuring radicchio, shiitakes and 
artichokes. Though “conventional” may 
not be the right word. One bite reveals the 
addition of bacon fat, which gives the bowl 
of greens a luscious waft of fatty smoke. 
A glowing green dressing of avocado and 
lime lends a bright flavor without added 

Another vegetable dish, Japanese 
kinpira gobo, showcases Carpenter’s 
predilections not only for wild foods but 
for using every part of pastured animals. 
She wildcrafted the burdock at her older 



The blood 
purifier 
and prebi- 
otic (it feeds 
tod intestinal 

with carrots in the 
fat from a goose that 
Carpenter purchased from a local 
farmer. Currently, pieces of a whole lamb, 
including nutrient-rich liver and heart, 
wait in her chest freezer, the result of the 
first slaughter of one of her own animals, 
courtesy of her husband Tomas Vondra. 

Vondra, a Czech architect who makes 
a mean natto (a gooey, cheesy-tasting 
Japanese fermented-soybean dish), 
designed the Happy Bellies Center that 
Carpenter will open in Cabot this spring. 
The center and its farm full of pastured an- 
imals will share land with Rhapsody Farm. 
There, the Welters family grows its own 
rice for a fermented drink called amazake, 
and processes the tempeh it started sell- 
ing at the now-closed Rhapsody Cafe in 
Montpelier in 1997. 

Once the Happy Bellies Center opens. 
Carpenter will invite clients to learn to 
cook their own food in her commercial 
kitchen, using the Iambs, chickens, goats 
and rabbits that she and Vondra will 
slaughter there — as well as Rhapsody 
tempeh, of course. 


Though Carpenter's job title is "thera- 
peutic personal chef,” she says she prefers 
to teach clients how to make their own food 
rather than prepare it for them. “Having 
a personal therapeutic chef isn’t for ev- 
erybody," she says. “My motto is to teach 
people to fish for themselves. Cooking is 
wonderful, but I want to teach.” 

Customized menu plans are among 
Happy Bellies’ most popular services. 
Still, “hitting the bull’s-eye” every day, as 
Carpenter puts it, can be a challenge. Not 
everyone has time to make their own stocks 
and ferment their own veggies. Other cli- 
ents are too ill to cook for themselves. 

A full-time student and mom. Carpenter 
finds time to maintain two or three per- 
sonal chef clients at a time. These have 
sometimes included patients in hospice 
care, whom Carpenter seeks to comfort by 
balancing their yin and yang with warming 

On the other end of the spectrum. 
Carpenter particularly enjoys working 
with postnatal mothers. She is one of New 
England’s few certified “placenta encap- 
sulation” specialists, meaning that she de- 
hydrates the uterine sacs for new mothers 
to consume in capsules, a practice meant 

childbirth. Demand is such that Carpenter 
drives all over the region several times a 
month to pick up placentas, which she 
then steams, dehydrates, grinds and puts 
into empty capsules for the clients. 

The byproduct of the encapsulation 
process is called mother’s broth, a liquid 
that Carpenter recommends mothers mix 
into soups or stews. For women not ready 
to take the plunge of eating their own 
organs, she freezes the broth, just in case 
they decide to try it later. “The placenta oils 
help tighten things up and bring warmth 
to the organs, especially to reproductive 
organs," Carpenter says. “When they take 
a mother's broth, they feel a difference 
within a hour.” 

Nutritionist Gardner, a vegetarian, 
wouldn’t eat mother's broth herself but 
says she can see the benefits of this prac- 
tice. “It seems like it’s not just an old wives’ 
tale,” she says. “Placentas are really rich 
in proteins and irons. Their stem cells are 
special, powerful, very nutritious cells — 
really the essence.” 

Controversial as some of Carpenter’s 
claims may be, no one can argue with the 
flavors of Happy Bellies cuisine, and dishes 
such as lamb kebabs and Caribbean lime 
halibut are far from boring health food. 
And Carpenter isn’t afraid to serve up rich 
desserts, such as ghee-based truffles she 
calls Cinnamon Kisses. Leaving clients 
feeling like they can enjoy food without 
fear, whether at home or in restaurants, is 
Carpenter’s way of keeping them healthy 
for life. © 



4 Football Special 

1 large 1 -topping pizza, 

6 boneless wings, 

1 apple & 1 cherry turnover, 
and a 2 liter coke product 

$19.99 
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And Mondays Too! 

$2 Switchback Drafts 
$2 off any House 
Mac n Cheese 

20 mac varieties to 
choose from including: 

buffalo chicken • bbq 
crab • lobster • beef & bleu 
chicken parmesan ■ surf & turf 
pb&j • mary had a little lamb 
caprese • cheeseburger 
southwest • shrimp scampi 
mediterranean ■ bit 
super cheesy • nutty new england 
cheesesteak • breakfast 
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JANUARY 16-23, 2013 


WED. 16 


business 

BURLINGTON BUSINESS ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 
SUMMIT: Local professionals share ‘Stories to 
Inspire,* after which Champlain College’s Lindsey 
Godwin leads a group exercise and discussion. 
ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 7:30-11 a.m. 
$15-25; see bbavt.org for schedule. Info. 863-1175 . 
KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, adver- 
tising. communications, social media and design 
professionals brainstorm ideas for local nonprof- 
its over breakfast. Room 217. Ireland Building, 
Champlain College, Burlington, 7:45-9 a,m. Free. 
Info. 865-6495. 

comedy 

improv NIGHT: Fun-loving participants play 
"Whose Line Is It Anywayr-style games in an 
encouraging environment. Spark Arts, Burlington, 
8-10 p.m. $7 suggested donation. Info. 373-4703. 


community 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners get to know their 
neighbors at a low-key, buffet-style meal orga- 
nized by the Winooski Coalition for a Safe and 
Peaceful Community. O’Brien Community Center, 
Winooski, 5:30-7 p.m. Free; children under 16 must 
be accompanied by an adult: transportation avail- 

HOMESHARE VERMONT'S OPEN HOUSE: Those 


in homesharing and/or caregiving 


Vermont, South Burlington, informational session 
from 2-3 p.m. ; meet and greet with staff from 3-6 


p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 863-5625. 


MILTON COMMUNITY YOUTH COALITION 
MEETING: Hillary Boone, coordinator of Milton 
Mentors! gives an interactive presentation on the 
program that pairs students in grades 3 to 5 with 
adult companions. Milton Elementary School, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Free; dinner and childcare provided. 
Info. 893-1009 . 

open ROTA meeting: Neighbors keep tabs on 
the gallery's latest happenings. ROTA Gallery. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 518-563-0494. 


KNITTING It CROCHETING GROUP: Needleworkers 
of all levels gather to share ideas and work on 
current projects. Milton Public Library. 1 p.m. Free. 
Info. 893-4644. 

MAKE STUFF!: Defunct bicycle parts become works 
of art and jewelry that will be sold to raise funds 


education 

EOUCATOR RECEPTION: Teachers learn about 



film 


ANY DAY NOW: Inspired by a true story. Travis 



center, St. Johnsbury, 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. $4-8. 
Info. 748-2600. 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: 'SOUL FOOD 

junkies': This 60-minute preview of Byron Hurt's 
documentary examines the cuisine's ties to cul- 


sues, A discussion follows. Catamount Arts Center. 
St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 


THE SESSIONS': John Hawkes. Helen Hunt and 
William Macy star in this independent drama 
based on the writings of a poet with debilitating 
health issues who is determined to lose his virgir 
ity. Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury, 1:30 
p.m. & 7:30 p.m. $4-8. Info. 748-2600. 

food & drink 


PRESERVING THE HARVEST: ORANGE 
MARMALADE: Award-winning canner Robin Berger 



games 

els test their memory and strategy skills with this 
popular card game. Milton Public Library, 1-3 p.m. 
Free. Info, 893-4644, kdulacotown.milton.vt.us. 
BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly to 
play this deceptively simple, highly strategic Asian 
board game. Uncommon Grounds, Burlington, 7-9 
p.m. Free: bring a set if you have one. Info, 860- 
9587. dfelcanOyahoo.com. 


health & fitness 

MEDITATION & discussion: Powerful energies 
arise from this participant-led session, followed by 
20 minutes of meditation and a brief discussion. 
Inspired Yoga Studios. Jay. 5:45-7 p.m. Donations 
accepted. Info. 988-0449. 
sacred co-creation: Brennan Healing Science 
practitioner Nessa Rothstein leads guided medita- 

Hunger Mountain Co-op! Montpelier. 5:30-7 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202 , 
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Exercises in Experimentation 



Many stories have been told about the acting teacher Stella Burden. Some, 
such as her exodus into the South American jungle, elevate her mythic status. 
A more factual account recalls the years 1954 to ’74, during which Burden only 
accepted acting students 
who, when asked, “Truth 
or beauty?” chose the 
former. Equally eccentric, 
the theater collective 
Rude Mechanicals seems 
perfectly poised to bring 
the guru to life onstage. 
Titled after Burden's strict 
adherence to her own 
techniques and the rumored 
her death. The 
Gun reenacts her 
company's rehearsals for 
A Streetcar Named Desire, 
based on the journals. 


left behind. 


THE METHOD GUN 1 

Friday and Saturday. January 18-19. 8 p.m.. at Seeler Studio Theatre. Mahaney Center 
for the Arts, at Middlebury College. $6-2S. Info. 443-3168. middlebury.edu 



Vibrant Virtuosos 

When the Ariel Quartet stepped onto the stage at the 2012 Vermont Summer 
Music festival, something was missing: sheet music. The foursome, who first 
played together as youths in Israel, performed works by Haydn from memory — 
and with style. Having recently celebrated 10 years as a group, their confidence 
and chemistry manifests in bright eyes, emotive gestures and smiles. The 
world has taken notice, as evidenced by several prestigious awards and artist- 
in-residency appointments. The sounds of Beethoven come to life when these 
acclaimed musicians deliver the second of six concerts that will comprise the 
composer's complete set of string quartets. 


i CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

) LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WHITTEN BY COURTNEY COPP. St VEN DAYS EOITS FOR SPAC 
AND STYLE. DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE 
- ;N appropriate, CLASS 


IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. W 
ZERS MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING, 


ARIEL QUARTET 

Wednesday, January 23, preperformance talk, 7 p.m.; performance, 7:30 p.m., at 
College Street Congregational Church in Burlington. $3S. Info. 863-S966. flynntix.org 



JAN.20 1 OUTDOORS 


Choose Your Own Adventure 

Want to cross dogsledding and participating in a biathlon off your bucket list? You can 
do both activities, and much more, at the Stowe Tour de Snow, along the town’s 5.3-mile 
recreation path. Beginners take advantage of learn-to-ski and -snowshoe clinics, as well 
as free junior and adaptive cross-country ski equipment. Seeking a different kind of 
winter sport? Explore seven activity stations featuring everything from yoga to hockey- 
puck shooting to winter survival skills. The afternoon wraps up in Stowe village with 
refreshments and arts and crafts at the Helen Day Art Center. 

STOWE TOUR DE SNOW 

Sunday, January 20, 12:30-4 p.m., at Stowe Recreation Path. $5. Info, 2S3-9216. 
stowetourdesnow.com 
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BOW 

THAYER 


Multi-Media 
CD-Release Party! 

Saturday January 19, 7:30 PM 
$20 advance, $25 day of show 
Afteiparty with cash bar 
Benefit for BALE 


WED.16 « P.44 

babytime PLAYCROUP: Crawling tots and their 
parents convene for playtime and sharing. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free: preregister. Info, 658-3659. 
enosburg playgroup: children and their adult 
caregivers immerse themselves in singing and 
other activities. American Legion, Enosburg Falls, 

10- 11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters find enter- 
tainment in creative activities and snack time. 
Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield. 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

highgate STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers lis- 
ten to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public Library. 
11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 868-3970. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE. TWO- to 
5-year-oids jam out to rock-and-roll and world- 
beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 

11- 11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: WINTER 
wonders — SNOW FUN: Little ones discover 
how people and animals can benefit from the ice 
crystals that blanket the ground in white. North 
Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 10-11:30 a.m. $5- 
8. Info, 229-6206. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities and 
storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center. St. Albans, 9-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

STORY TIMES 
PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud 
tales pave the way for 
themed art nature 
and cooking projects. 

Jaquith Public 
Library. Marshfield, 



TODDLER 

TAEKWONDO: Kellie 
Thomas of K.I.C.K.S. 
leads little ones in a 
playful Introduction 
to this ancient martial 
art. Ilsley Public Library. 

Middlebury.l0:15-ll:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 388-436! 

WINTER MYSTERIES: Little ones 
ages 3 to 5 and their adult companions 
use clues to discover which animals have been out 
and about this season. Green Mountain Audubon 
Center, Huntington, 10-11 a.m. S8-10 per adult/ 
child pair: $4 per additional child: preregister. Info. 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs leam 
about movie making with local television experts. 
Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister; limited space. Info, 388-4097. 

music 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG WITH 
RICH & LAURA ATKINSON: This experienced pair of 


money management. Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free, 
info, 860-1417. ext. 114. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles and 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. Rutland, 
7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions; $30 annual 
membership. Info. 247-5913. 

TRAPP NORDIC CUP 2012-13: Race against the 
clock in this weekly nordic 5K skate and/or timed 
trial at the home of the first cross-country ski cen- 
ter in the U.S. Trapp Family Lodge Nordic Center. 
Stowe. 9 a.m. -4:30 p.m, $8 plus trail pass: see 
trappfamily.com for specific prices. Info, 253-5719. 

talks 

AMY scHRAM: The community outreach specialist 
from the Better Business Bureau of Marlborough. 
Mass., presents ways to avoid identity theft 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. 

MARK STOLER: In the first of a two-part series on 
the region, the UVM professor presents The Road 
to Iraq: Origins and Evolution of U.S, Interests in 
the Middle East.' Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 
7-8:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 863-2345. ext 8. 
MICHAEL PELLETIER: IBM's lead advisory me- 
chanical engineer discusses its new. free cooling 
system and related projects at the onsite chapter 
meeting. IBM, Essex Junction. 5:30-8:15 
L $25-35. Info. 735-5359. 

MURRAY BANKS: The backcoun- 
try athlete presents 'Skiing 
Chamonix: Big Mountain 
Skiing and Hut-to- 
Hut Adventures.' 
Proceeds benefit 
Bolton Valley nordic 
and backcountry areas, 
f Outdoor Gear Exchange. 

jP" Burlington. 7-9:30 p.m. 

$5: cash bar. Info, 262- 

NANCY SOMERS: In 

'Creating the Life You Want 
to Live.' the physical-fitness 
expert presents the latest 
research on brain health and 
relationships. Milton Public Library. 
6:30 p,m. Free. 

STEVE CONLON: The founder of adventure 
travel company Above the Clouds discusses nearly 
20 years of trekking in the southern Andes in 
“Patagonia." Carpenter-Carse Library. Hinesburg. 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 482-2878. 

theater 

OLIVER! 1 INFORMATIONAL MEETING: Meet Lyric 

Theatre Company members and leam about their 
upcoming April musical, based on Charles Dickens' 
classic story Oliver Twist. South Burlington High 
School. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-1484. 

words 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FARMERS' 
NIGHT CONCERT: Jaime Laredo conducts this 
annual performance, which features selections 
from Bach. Tchaikovsky and an original composi- 
tion by high school senior Justin Gates. Vermont 
Statehouse. Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. Free: first come, 
first seated. Info. 985-2507. 

seminars 

BEGINNER COMPUTER CLASS: Those looking to 
become tech savvy hone basic skills, Milton Public 
Library. 6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 893-4644. 
CREATING A FINANCIAL FUTURE SERIES: Outline 
a long-term savings plan and explore investing 
while learning about these specific aspects of 


THU. 17 


agriculture 

SEED STARTING: This interactive talk provides 
green thumbs and novices alike with the tools 
for the first stage of planting. Gardener's Supply: 
williston Garden center & Outlet, noon-12:4S p.m. 
Free. Info, 658-2433. 


community 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIXER: Members and area residents mingle over 
refreshments and take a look at new community 
websites. Eaton's Fine Jewelry & Chow! Bella. 

SL Albans. 5:30-7 p.m. $5-8: preregister. Info. 
524-2444. 

education 

EDUCATOR RECEPTION: See WE0.16. 4-6 p.m. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 
break out the superglue and sweat the small stuff 
at a miniature construction skill swap. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
879-0765. 

fairs & festivals 

IGLOOFEST: An igloo village and electronic music 
from top DJ5 draw crowds by the thousands to this 
popular outdoor festival. See calendar spotlight. 
Jacques-Cartier Ouay in the Old-Port of Montreal. 
Canada. 6:30 p.m.-midnight. $16-20: $40 weekend 
pass: ages 18 and over. Info. 514-904-1247. 

film 

A NIGHT WITH NICHOLAS SPARKS' SAFE HAVEN': 

In a live broadcast, Maria Menounos moderates a 
discussion and O&A with the best-selling author 
and cast of the film adaptation of his novel. Palace 
9 Cinemas. South Burlington, 8 p.m. $12.50. Info. 
864-5610. 

ANY DAY NOW: See WED.16. 5:30 p.m. 

HOLY MOTORS': Leos Carax's fantasy-drama 
follows a man who inhabits several different 
characters and lives over the course of a day. 

A discussion follows. Film House. Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center. Burlington. 7 p.m. 
Donations. Info. 355-5418. 

THE SESSIONS': See WED.16. 7:30 p.m. 

‘YOU CANT BE NEUTRAL ON A MOVING TRAIN’: 
Deb Ellis and Denis Mueller's documentary features 
rare footage of and interviews with renowned 
historian, activist and author Howard Zinn. upper 
Valley Food Co-op. White River Junction, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 295-5804. 

health & fitness 

HEALING THROUGH CANCER: Ivan McBeth shares 
the physical, mental, emotional and spiritual 
aspects that restored his health, Hunger Mountain 
Co-op, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. 
Info. 223-8000. ext 202 . 

AFTER SCHOOLCRAFT: SNOWFLAKES: Creative 
tykes use various materials to make unique 
versions of these wintertime symbols. Fairfax 
Community Library, 3-4 p.m. Free: preregister: for 
ages 5 and up. Info, 849-2420 . 
alburgh PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships over 
music and movement. Alburgh Family Center of 
NCSS, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FRANKLIN story HOUR: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adventures 
with lyrics. Haston Library. Franklin, 10-10:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 527-5426, 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 
learners master early-literacy skills through 
tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free, Info, 388-4369. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with sto- 
ries and songs, Montgomery Town Library. 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free: limited to one 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

YOUNG writers CLUB: short exercises and writ- 
ing prompts ignite scribblers' creative sparks. Ilsley 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



seminars 


BUDGETING TO MAINTAIN CREDITWORTHINESS: 

Learn to set realistic financial goals and create a 
spending plan for everything from managing bills 
to eliminating debt. New England Federal Credit 
Union. Williston. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790 . 

talks 

LUNCH & LEARN: Jan Orlansky presents 'One 
Diplomatic Spouse's View of Life in the Foreign 
Service," which details her experiences living 
in different countries. Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. 
Burlington, noon. Donations. Info. 863-4214. 

NED SWANBERG: Vermont Watershed 
Management's flood-hazard mapping coordina- 


Washington County residents. Alumni Hall. Barre 


PETER a ANN STRAUB: The former Bristol educa- 
tors who spent two of their 15 years in Thailand 
teaching at the International School Bangkok 
share their experience in "An Evening of Kao jai." 


Free. Info. 543-4147. 

transition TOWN SERIES: Environmental- 
protection consultant Richard Czaplinski shares 
personal and professional experience in "Preparing 
for the Next Flood: A Checklist for Homeowners." 
Keilogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 6-7:45 p.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338 . 


theater 

NATIONAL THEATRE OF LONDON LIVE: Tony 
Award-winner John Lithgow plays the title role 
in a broadcast screening of Arthur Wing Pinero's 
Victorian comedy. The Magistrate . Black Family 

N.H., 7 p.m. $10-23. info. 603-646-2422.Town Hall 



FRI.18 

comedy 

MARBLE VALLEY PLAYERS IMPROV NIGHT: Gary 
Thompson hosts a "Whose Line Is It Anyway?"- 


community 

BREAKFAST WITH CHRISTINE PLUNKETT: 



dance 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 



LOOKING FOB 

TRANSFORM/ 


burlingtoni a r r e 

Pilates Evolved 
BarSculpt is the fastest, 
most effective way to 
change your body. 


Burlington Barre 
. BurlingtonBarreVTcc 
r monthly rate special. 


( MST1JDI 

20S Flynn Ave Burlington, VT 


If you do this. 


You need this. 


Rushford 

Family Chiropractic 

1 00 Dorset Street, Suite 21 -860-3330 
www.rushforddiiropractk.com 
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Google Street View 
Burlington VT 

Google's certified photographer will be capturing 
Street View imagery INSIDE Northern Vermont 
businesses Jan. 31 - Feb. 3 

People Want to See INSIDE Your Business! 

Google Maps Will Bring Them In 

Sign up now! www.streetviewindoors.com 

This is an official program of Google Maps 
and is available only through a certified 
"Google Business Photos Trusted Photographer". 

To see examples and sign up your business visit 
www.streetviewindoors. com 

or call 607-227-1367 


| Go glc 

beseech 

TRUSTED 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


106.7 wiin presents: 

Wizard Wednesdays! 


0 * 


Every Wednesday thru March 27th 
ski & ride at Jay Peak for just fjjM 

(except February 20th) JA ^ 

with your WIZARD CARD! W ™ ^ 


LISTEN FOR YOUR CHANCE TO WIN a two night stay in the Buzz Chalet at 
Jay Peak, and lift passes for 6 people: Tune in to Pete Powers and the 
Morning Buzz for the Jay Peak Chalet Song of the Day every weekday at 
7:20am now through February 1st! 


I, _ _ . . _ for more info, log r 

Irall/y www.999thebuzz.i 


get your free card at 



theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE': Tony Braca directs John 



GANESH VERSUS THE THIRD REICH': Back 
as the elephant-headed god travels to Nazi 






words 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bookworms voice 

You and you Fall Down. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Ubrary. Williston. 12:30-1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 



SAT.19 

comedy 

'ALL SHOOK UP comedy NIGHT: Local comedi- 
ennes supply an evening of laughs to benefit the 
Joe Shook Scholarship Fund, which helps campers 

FlynnSpace, Burlington, reception at 7 p.m.: show 
JOHN PINETTE: The award-winning standup 

to the stage with anecdotes about food, dieting 
and everything in between. Paramount Theatre, 


MARBLE VALLEY PLAYERS IMPROV NIGHT: See 


community 

NORTH COUNTRY HERBALISTS MEETING: 

Members discuss the benefits of edible 'kitchen' 




Dance & Drum Theater and the Montpelier 
Movement Collective join other local talentto 
benefit Puppets in Education. Black Box Theater. 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 

DANCE OF THE GODDESS. DANCE OF LIGHT: 



etc. 

JANUARY THAW RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.18, 8 


fairs & festivals 

IGLOOFEST: See THU.17, 6:30 p.m.-midnight. 

film 

HOW TO SURVIVE A PLAGUE’: See FRI.18, 5:30 
MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.18. 3-11 


SMASHED': See FRI.18, 5:30 

THE CENTRAL PARK FIVE': K 


and the resulting unjust con 
of teenagers. A discussion wi 
follows. Spaulding Auditoriui 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
Info, 603-646-2422. 


p.m, & 7:30 p.m. 



ith the filmmaker 
m. Hopkins Center. 


food & drink 

BURUNGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, artisans and producers offer fresh and 
prepared foods, crafts and more in a bustling 
indoor marketplace with live music, lunch seat- 
ing and face painting. Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172, 
info@burlingtonfarmersmarket.org. 


CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 
veggies, honey, maple syrup and more change 
hands at an off-season celebration of locally 
grown food. Gymnasium. Vermont College of Fine 
Arts. Montpelier. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 223- 
2958.manager@montpelierfarmersmarket.com. 
GAME SUPPER: Neighbors feast on fare that em- 


bodies the true meaning of local and free range. 
Proceeds benefit the Knights of Columbus Charity 
Fund. Knights of Columbus. Essex Junction, 
seatings at 5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. S6-1S. Info. 


KITCHEN: Lindsay Harris of Hinesburg’s Family 
Cow Farmstand teaches foodies how to make thf 
versatile fromage from scratch. Essex Junction 
senior Center. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 681-2721. 


offer produce, meats and maple syrup, which 
complement homemade baked goods and hand- 
crafted items such as pottery and jewelry from 
local artists. Tracy Hall, Norwich. 10 a.m.-l p,m. 
Free. Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More tha 


bread and other made-in-Vermont products at 
this indoor venue. Vermont Farmers Food Center. 
Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 779-1485. 


health & fitness 



holidays 

CLASSIC COUNTRY BAND: The six-piece group 
performs spirited oldies from the genre. America 
Legion Post 14, Vergennes, 2-6 p.m. Donations. 


DANCE SHOWCASE: MOVING THROUGH LIFE: 
CHALLENGES & CELEBRATIONS’: Jeh Kulu 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 



We have Space for You 
on the Waterfront! 

■ Great Office Space 

■ Daily Rentals For Events 

■ Monthly Parking Available 



Join Main Street Landing’s 
neighborhood of creative and 
friendly businesses 

■ Environmentally friendly office space 

■ Unique meeting, event and 
performance space for daily rentals 

■ Monthly parking permits in the 
Cornerstone garage 

Call Melinda Moulton (802) 864-7999 

-&• 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

: ;; hele 

mamstreetlandmg.com ^|||g| 

melinda@mainstreetlanding.com 




calendar 


“All That Glitters” 
Jewelry Trunk Show 

Thursday, January 24, 5-8pm 

at 

Vintage Inspired 
Lifestyle Marketplace 

Co-hosted by Willow House 

180 Flynn Ave, Burlington, VT • 802.488.5766 
Antiques • Curious Goods • Art • Treasures 
Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-4 • vintageinspired.net 


Citizens Bank 


ROCKETT* 
SWOP, 

F)T mniN STREET LENDING 


Jf=)N. 23 • BPm • *5 SUGGESTED DONRUON 

steve T-inHrmnN 

^ KFTTTE TRFTUTZ & HLEC ELLSWORTH . 


SUPPORT LOCRL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located 
on the corner of College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. 

PANEL PROGRAM JAN. 23. 7PM: 

THE VERMONT ARTS COUNCIL PRESENTS: 

GETTING GRANTS AS A MUSICIAN 





’■ SEVfNJAYS ^ it 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



MON. 21 





film 

•HOW TO SURVIVE A PLAGUE': See FRI.18, 5:30 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


CHILDBIRTH refresher CLASS: Parents-to-be 

tional aspects of giving birth, along with relax- 
ation and breathing techniques. Franklin County 
Home Health Agency. St. Albans, 7-9 p.m. $25. 
HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 

Larken Bunce. Guido Mase and students from the 
Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism provide 
personalized sessions focused on individual 
constitutions and current health conditions. City 


QIGONG: Jeff Cochran hosts a session of 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. $3-10. Info. 518-314^9872. 


2? RAINBOW READING HOUR: LG8T0A fam 



language 

SPANISH immersion CLASS: An experienced 
teacher offers an interactive music class en 

$15: for ages 1-5. Info, 917-1776. constanciag® 

music 

LET FREEDOM RING! - CONCERT: Middlebury 

College's Martin Luther King Choir, artist-in- 
residence Francois Clemmons and visiting artist 
Samuel Bakkalindi join student performers in a 
tribute to the civil rights leader. Mead Chapel, 
Middlebury College. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 
RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music 
Store. South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
658-0030. info®prestomusic.net. 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New players 
are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 


outdoors 

RAPTORS up CLOSE: See SAT.19, 2-2:30 p.m. 
SLEIGH RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT.19, 10 a.m.-3:30 


semuiars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Community members 
enter the high-tech age and gain valuable knowl- 
edge. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 


talks 



Vermont through the story of Daisy Turner, the 
Barre. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 828-2180. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CONVOCATION: 
Keynoter Mary Frances Berry presents^'A Hopeful 

Elections" to begin a five-day program centered 
on the civil rights leader's legacy. Chapel of Saint 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. DAY OF SERVICE 
& STEWARDSHIP: Celebrate the civil rights 



Burlington, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $2. Info. 877-324-6386. 


TUE.22 


comedy 

OPEN MIC COMEDY NIGHT: Folks with a knack 



community 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 

DOGS: Participants of all ages bring a book and 



An evening of wild, exotic, and completely delicious 
earth-ly and ocean-ly delights. Venison heart, octopus, 
sweetbreads, pig’s ear, squid ink & more. Get down and 



30% OFF 


SELECT MENS AND WOMENS BOOTS « 



kamik ^ 




Applies to regular-priced, ir 


le supplies last. Selection varies by st< 


BURLINGTON 864-7899 . find your - style and fit at . 1. 

COLCHESTER 863-2653 Q 9 DTO TITlShOSS 
SHELBURNE 985-3483 family owned since 1978 

st. ALBANS 527-0916 DANFORMSHOESVT.COM MJ. 







THE U N I V E R S I T Y 

OF V E R M 0 N T 


SPRING 

SEMESTER 


JAMMIN- DIVAS 1/25 

LOS ANGELES GUITAR QUARTET 2/8 

LUCIANA SOUZA With ROMERO LUBAMBO . .2/15 

COREY HARRIS, blues 2/22 

ATOS TRIO 3/1 

ALEXANDER SCHIMPF, piano 3/8 

SOLAS. Irish music for 

St. Patrick's Day Ml 3/17 

DONALFOX 3/22 

MINETTI QUARTET! 

With pianist ANDREAS KLEIN 4/7 

JUUE FOWUS. 

"Music c»f the Scottish Isles" 4/12 

CANTUS 4/19 

LILA DOWNS 4Q 4/26 

CHRIS SMITHER 5/3 

lg|a indicate! a UVM lane Secies/Flynn Center 

HIM lot (he Performing Arts co-pretentation 



■ TICKETS/ARTIST INFO/EVENTS/BROCHURE: 

UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 

802.656.4455 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT - - 




MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.18, 3-11 



health & fitness 

FIVE COMMON BARRIERS TO HEALING: Alicia 

detection of chemical and metal toxicity, immune 
balances, food sensitivities and scar tissue that 
contribute to illness. Hunger Mountain Co-op. 
Montpelier. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 
223-8000. ext 202. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so funny? Giggles burst 
out as gentle aerobic exercise and yogic breath- 
ing meet unconditional laughter to enhance 
physical, emotional and spiritual health and well- 


kids 

creative TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 
nations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 must 
be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free Library. 


FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 




language 


FRENCH conversation GROUP: Beginner-to- 



seminars 

spend smart SERIES: This practical introduc- 
tion to money management focuses on personal- 
ized financial goals. Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. 



WED. 23 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.16, 8-10 p.m. 

community 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.16. 6 p.m. 


AN EVENING OF RAPTOR ENCOUNTERS: A 





film 

HOW TO SURVIVE A PLAGUE': See FRI.18, 1:30 p.m. 


WYNTON MARSALIS: The Grammy-winning 
musical director leads the Jazz at Lincoln Center 
Orchestra in original compositions and works by 
Ellington, Coltrane. and others. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $25-70. Info. 863-5966. 

seminars 

investing 101: Financial consultant Jonathan 
Whitehouse breaks down the basics of stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds and asset allocation. New 
England Federal Credit Union. Williston, 5:30-7 
p.m. Free. Info, 879-8790. 

WEIGHT LOSS & METABOLIC CONDITIONS 

SEMINAR: Board-eligible Chiropractic Neurologist 
Aubry Tagert presents underlying causes of 

Burlington. 7 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 230-4678. 

sport 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 

WED.16. 7-10 p.m. 




SMASHED': See FRI.18, 1:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

KALE THREE WAYS: Cookbook author Andrea 
Chesman demonstrates different recipes for the 
highly nutritious winter greens. Sustainability 

6-7:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister. Info. 861-9700. 

games 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CONVOCATION: 
STUDENT DISCUSSION: Campus groups lead a 





BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.16. 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 


MEDICINE in WINTER: Acupuncturist Brendan 



MEDITATION I 


. DISCUSSION: See WED.16. 5:45-7 


ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: See WE0.16. 10-11:30 


theater 

ADULT AUDITIONS FOR 'OLIVER!: See TUE.22. 
5:45-10 p.m. 

words 


contemplative MEETING: Reading material 



JULIE CAMPOLI: The local landscape architect 
discusses her book. Made for Walking: Density and 
Neighborhood Form, which examines environ- 
mentally friendly land-use patterns. Room 004, 


FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WE0.16, 10-11:30 a.m. 
HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.16. 11:15 a.m. 







'movement, foreigr 

y music and much 


" Afterschool 
Program in 
ESSEX has 
Lopeningsij 


\lle have opt 

classrooms: 


lb celebrate the move 

i t l i . ) TOOTSIES 

to our fabulous 
new location... ' - 


in a War of FREE Pedicures! 


Come in for a pedicure in January to get entered. 


& DEMAND 


OLDS & 4 

Fitness and tun in l year olds j 

\ (PRC-KJ 

S5C?-— £ 

that promotes weWness 

sw i m mtag, 

tennis, cumuw » i, n nuaae. 


5CtW**- K,cs3f S.-.»- 

Essex 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt. 


Tyson Jnmes Stevens was 
born on the last day of 2012! 

"I was a bil nervous aboul having a C-section 
bill everyone helper I so much. The nurses walker I 
me through il. Wc knew we’d be ok because Dr. 
Know lion was willi us. He delivered 2 of our 
others. He’s so great." 

Tyson lames Stevens brought 2012 to a joyful 
close for his parents Sarah Eastman and Gary 
Stevens and his older siblings - Caleb (II). 

Eric (5), and Jordin (2). Born on December 31. 
Tyson weighed 7lb/2oz and was 1 9 inches long, 
m and dad were packing up to take little Tyson 
when we arrived. We wish them all the best and 
w year of joy and happiness.. ..and frogs and snails and. 


Benjamin Bradley 
George is CVMC’s 
first 201 3 Baby. 

"Everyone was extremely 


“Everyone 

helpful and so good to us." 
The George family gets to add 
frogs and snails and puppy 
dog tails to their sugar and 
spice and all things nice! Yes. 
the beautiful George sisters - 
laclyn (10) and Chloe (8) - 
have an adorable baby brother, 
his name is Benjamin Bradley 
George and he was born on 
lanuary 2. He weighed 7lb/2oz 
(apparently a trend....) and 
is 20" long. Mom |amie looks absolutely smitten with her brood. We think it's very 
special that little Benjamin is our New Year's baby because he is part of the CVMC 
family. His dad, Heath George, works at CVMC. This happy family hails from Barre. 
'7e wish them many happy New Years! 


== — Central Vermont Medical Center 


~ Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.org 


MORE & MORE 

CENTRAL TO A NEW LIVES 


What are little boys made of? 

Frogs and snails and puppy- dogs' tails, 
That’s what little boys are made of. 

A Mother Goose Nursery Rhyme 

And they have been busy bidding farewell to 
201 2 and hello to 201 3 at CVMC. 






classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCUSS. 




computers 


ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 







craft 

ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 
ages w/ great instructors. Full 
descriptions online at cvuweb. 

12. 369 CVU Rd. . Hinesburg. Info: 

woodworking, basic machining, 
welding, wood carving, basket 
weaving rug hooking, wool 
dyeing 3 bag sewing, pillows, 
kids sewing, needle felting (4 
choices), card making quilting 

decorating (3 choices), knitting 
(6 choices), hand tool workshop 
for kids. Senior discounts, 





CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES 



SILKSCREENING: Weekly on 
Thu, Jan. 31-Mar. 28. 6-8:30 p.m. 
No class Feb. 13. Cost: S207/BCA 


Main SL. Burlington. Torrey 
Valyou. local silkscreen legend 

show you how to design and 


a variety of techniques for 
transferring and printing images 
using hand-drawn, photographic 



p.m.. Weekly on Mon. Cost: 
S207/BCA members: $230/non- 

Studio, 250 Main SL. Burlington. 
Info: burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Fashion design meets print- 

Amy Wild will show you how to 
print on jackets, leggings, skirts, 
pants and of course T-shirts. 
Learn a variety of techniques for 
transferring and printing images 



education 


CONTINUING EDUCATION: 



empowerment 


ACCESS CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 



feldenkrais 


AWARENESS THROUGH 
MOVEMENT: Info: 735-3770. 





fitness 



flynn arts 


FLYMMARTS 






Spring Gardening 

n l i n ;i r s WlS 


Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 

January 19. 2013 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Seedstarting 101 
David Boucher 

Learn the basic science and techniques for seedstarting 
success from the get-go and do it right the first time! 

January 26. 2013 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
Soil 101: The Building Blocks of Any Garden 
Mike Ather 



January 30. 2013 • 6:00-8:00pm 
Special Workshop: Maple Sugaring 
Matthew Davis 

Ever wonder about maple sugaring on a home level? Learn the basics from 
identifying trees to tapping them and making maple syrup. Cost $1 5.00 


To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. 
Classes are $10.00 per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details. 
4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 

GARDENER^ 

128 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave., Burlington 
(802)660-3505 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 



TIMBE RLANE 
DENTAL 
GROUP i 1 


MEET CAMP & SCHOOL STAFF • ASK QUESTIONS ■ INFO: KIDSVT.COM 


2 

| 


GARDENING 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



healing arts 

COME TO YOUR SENSES!: 










CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES — 





CIRCLE OF courage: Jan. 30- 
Apr. 10. 12-1:15 p.m., Weekly on 
Wed. cost: S40/sesslon. Inquire 

Vermont Center for Integrative 
Therapy, 364 Dorset St, Suite 

Amy Poland, 658^9440. Do you 
struggle with body image and 
disordered eating? Many women 
find the experience of an eating 
disorder an extremely isolating 
experience. Together we can 
take steps toward understand- 


creating a foundation for a com- 

QIGONG FOR ANXIETY. 
CULTIVATING CALM: Feb. 5-Mar. 


Cost: $160/series. Location: 


6-week program in which teen 


This group will follow a 6-week 
curriculum, which will include 
opportunities for participants to 
practice formally and informally 


12, 5:45-6:45 p.m.. Weekly on 
Tue. $20-120/series. Inquire 

Vermont Center for Integrative 

204, South Burlington. Info: 
448-0665, catherine.e.schiller€> 
gmail.com. Mindful Parents 
is a mindfulness-based series 
dedicated to parents of youth 
who are currently struggling 


Mindfulness strategies will be 
practiced in a variety of ways 
for parents to learn how to 
apply these skills to parent- 
ing. Opportunities will be given 
for parents to also have open 

voice 

Cost: $50/series. Location: 
Honest Yoga. Blue Mall. ISO 


idi Champney, 453-2916. 


delightful practices Invite us to 
explore our relationships with 
our physical body, energetic 
field, intentions, each other an( 


singing voice and the listening 
ear. All voices at all levels of 
experience and comfort with 
singing are enthusiastically wel- 


honestyogacenter.com. 


well-being 



Simple Therapeutic Massage. 
Core Strength. Weight Training. 
Resistance Training for Cyclists, 
Cardio-Resistance Training, 


Zumba. Zumba Gold, Yoga. Tai 
Chi. Swing or Ballroom. African 
Orum. African Dance. Jazzercise, 
Jazz Guitar. Voice-Overs. 

Guitar, Ukulele, Sweet Old Time 



yoga 



HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: Get 



LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: 

classes 7 days/wk. $5-13/dass; 
10-class card $115. monthly 
unlimited $130. Location: 
Laughing River Yoga. Chace 
Mill, suite 126, Burlington. Info: 
343-8119, laughingriveryoga. 
com. Compassionate and skilled 
instructors offer Kripalu, 
Jivamukti, Vajra, vinyasa, Yin. 
Restorative, Yoga Oance. Yoga 
Teacher Training and more. 
Deepen your practice with 


retreats. Get schooled in yoga, 
love and leadership with Coby 
Kozlowski. January 25-27. All 


music 



Wake-Up Call 


An interview with jazz icon Archie Shepp 

BY DAN BOLLES 


D on’t call Archie Shepp a jazz musician. Also, as 
we found out recently, don’t call him before 4 
p.m. — Shepp is nocturnal and might not yet be 
out of bed. 

Sleeping habits aside, Archie Shepp, 75, is a an icon of 
the Black Arts Movement — a term he prefers to the word 
“jazz.” A playwright, poet, composer and saxophonist, he 
was mentored by John Coltrane and was a central figure in 
New York City’s thriving avant-garde and free-jazz scene 
in the 1960s, alongside Coltrane, Bill Dixon and Cecil Tay- 
lor, among others. 

Throughout his career, the Goddard College alum has 
been an outspoken advocate for social justice and civil 
rights. This Saturday, January 19, Shepp returns to his alma 
mater for a performance with his quartet at the Haybarn 
Theatre. He will also receive the school’s highest honor, 
the Goddard College Award for Excellence, which recog- 
nizes individuals who “exemplify the highest ideals and 
aspiration” in accordance with Goddard’s mission state- 
ment: “to advance cultures of rigorous inquiry, collabora- 
tion and lifelong learning, where individuals take imagina- 
tive and responsible action in the world." Shepp is only the 
third recipient of the award in the college's history. 

In advance of that performance, Seven Days caught up 
with the saxophonist by phone. 

SEVEN DAYS: How long have you been nocturnal? 
ARCHIE SHEPP: Well, musicians generally work later in 
the evening and get up later in the day. 

§ SD: Sure, but your routine is to wake up at 3 p.m. and 
£ go to bed at 7 a.m. Most musicians I know still try to 
> catch some daylight now and again. 

§ AS: It comes with the territory. When I was working in 
> New York, the clubs close at four in the morning. So if you 
“ get home at six, you don’t expect to get up at nine. Fre- 
quently, I find the atmosphere, the solitude, very condu- 
cive to writing and creating music. And over the years, 
•jj having often worked late at night, I find myself frequently 
™ getting up late in the day. Musicians are subject to all kinds 
° of diverse schedules. 

§ SD: I imagine that would make playing, say. a daytime 
set at a festival challenging. 

AP: It really is. These are the vicissitudes of a complex 
i/i life as a performer, especially a performer of so-called 
g “jazz” music. Classical musicians, they play all times of 
5 the day, and frequently not too late in the evening. But the 
jjj jazzman, if you will, can sometimes have a very challeng- 
ing schedule. 

SD: I gather you're not a fan of the term "jazz." 

AP: First of all, the word jazz originates around the time 
of the turn of the Past] century. It was first used in New 
Orleans, where some of the first scholarly writing about 
5 this music was done. But the people who originally wrote 
§ about it were not Americans; they were frequently French. 
8 African American folk music and so-called jazz music 


WHEN WE SAY “JAZZ,” THERE IS A 
MULTIPLICITY OF EVENTS THAT SURROUND 
A1DRIUKET1AT. NONE OFTHEM 
HAVING TO DO WITH MUSIC. SO WHY DO 
I INSIST ON USING THAT TERM? 

ARCHIE SHEPP 


were not of particular interest to American scholars, who 

So the term jazz, which was originally spelled j-a-s-s, 
seems to come from a French word, “jay,” meaning "a dirty 
place,” a stable of some kind. And it was first used in con- 
junction with the bordellos, houses of prostitution. And 


s in these places would be, specifically, pianists. The first 
5 “jass” music was piano music played by people like Jelly 
= Roll Morton. And the term alluded to the activities that 
I went on in these places, more so than an appreciation of 
i the music. 

° SD: So you see it as a derogatory term? 

AS: “Jazz” was “nigger music,” it was black music because 
it was primarily played by black musicians. It was also 
used as a verb. “Jazz” could mean to fornicate. You could 
say “I jazzed that girl.” Well, you didn’t play music for her. 
SD: Well, you might have earlier in the evening... 

AS: [Laughs] I suppose that’s true. But it’s a term that's 
more slang; it has never had any formal definition, like, 
“Western classical music.” When you say that, Stravinsky, 
all the masters, come to mind. But when we say “jazz,” 
there is a multiplicity of events that surround a word like 
that, none of them having to do with music. So why do we 

SD: Well, when I hear the word "jazz," I think of mas- 
ters like Coltrane and Miles Davis... 

AS: We use it because it’s a familiar term. But do you know 
what it means, really? For example, the king of this music 
is Benny Goodman. Paul Whiteman is the father of it. Paul 
Whiteman [laughs]. I find the term jazz dichotomous, and 
that there are many discrepancies in the use of the term. 

SD: You've lamented jazz music being taken from "up- 
town to Lincoln Center." Does the, let's say, "Berklee- 
flcation" of jazz add to that dichotomy for you? 

AS: Not so much. That is, if we’re talking about African 
American music, I mean, it was created by black Ameri- 
cans. But the demographic has changed. In 1959, all the 
clubs in New York were basically uptown, and there were 
some in the Village. But Harlem was a thriving atmo- 
sphere for the creation of this music. Now that music has 
moved downtown. People go to Lincoln Center in tuxedos. 
I remember I was in a club about 15 years ago, Christmas 
night. There was a young man playing alto sax and he sort 
of had a groove going with the blues, so I started clapping 
my hands. The waitress came over and shushed me. 

SD: She shushed Archie Shepp. At a jazz club. 

AS: Yes. I thought, How things have profoundly changed. I 
think the context has changed. It’s become more academic 
and much less a music that has social meaning. When I 
was a young man, this music was associated not only with 
swing and having a good time, but poverty and hard times, 
the blues. You can’t teach the blues in an academy. It was 
born in the cotton fields. ® 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


En Garde 

When it comes to interviewing jazz 
legends, I am developing something of a 
checkered history. For example, several 
years ago, I interviewed Ornette Coleman 
for a cover story previewing that year's 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. It was 
a weird, wild interview in which we spent 
more time talking about sex than music. 
Coleman also stopped the 90-minute 
conversation on at least three occasions 
to ask who I was and how I had gotten his 
phone number. Maybe that had something 
to do with all the sex talk? Hmm... 

For that same story, I also attempted 

Coleman contemporary who, at the 

College. Despite agreeing to the topic of 
conversation in an earlier email, Dixon 
took umbrage at my calling him to discuss 
another musician and essentially told me 
to, ahem, go jazz myself. (In retrospect, 

I think Mr. Dixon was irked that his 
significant contributions to the avant- 
garde are often overlooked by historians 
and fans, often in favor of more widely 
known artists such as Coleman. He 
probably had a point.) 

The trend continued this past weekend 
when trying to interview saxophonist 
archie shepp for the story that appears on 
page 58. (Incidentally, Shepp’s first record 
was a collaboration with Dixon titled 
Archie Shepp-BiU Dixon Quartet. The 
world is funny sometimes.) 

Originally, I was scheduled to speak 
with Shepp last Friday evening. But when 
I called, there was no answer — or even 
an answering machine or voicemail. After 
several attempts and no luck, I gave up 
and emailed his handlers to reschedule. 
Flash to the same time the following 
evening. This time, instead of endless 
ringing, I at least got a busy signal. (As an 
aside, when was the last time you called a 
number and got a busy signal? How many 
readers under the age of 20 even know 
what a busy signal is?) 

But after more than an hour of said 
busy signal, and being already late for 
another commitment, I threw in the towel 
again, angrily wondering what the hell I 
was going to do to fill the now open space 
in the paper by our Monday deadline. 

(A roundup of weird CDs or Band Press 
Release Mad Libs crossed my mind.) 

The following afternoon, a minor 
miracle arrived in the form of a phone call 
from meg hammond, the one-time owner of 
Langdon Street Cafe in Montpelier who 
is currently helping to curate music at 


the Haybarn Theatre at Goddard College, 
where Shepp performs this Saturday, 
January 19. 

Hammond had tracked down the 
elusive Mr. Shepp. 

I jumped in my trusty Volkswagen 
Snarkmobile — the preferred vehicle of 
music critics everywhere — zipped down 
to the office as fast as I (legally) could and 
dialed Shepp's number. 

After several rings, a woman with a 
thick French accent appeared on the line. 

“’alio?” 

“Uh, hi. This is Dan Bolles from Seven 
Days newspaper. Could I speak with Mr. 
Shepp, please?” 

“Er ... no. 'E eez, er ... occupied? Could 
you call back een 10 meenutes?” 

(Slamming my head on my desk.) 

(Click.) 

Ten minutes later — and increasingly 
bewildered — I tried again. This time 
the French woman handed the phone to 

“This is Archie Shepp.” 

“Mr. Shepp! This is Dan Bo ...” 

“Uh, yes. Could you give me a few 
minutes, please? I need ... a few minutes, 
please. Thanks." 

(Slamming my head against my desk. 
Again.) 


After what seemed an interminable 
amount of time that had me seriously 
questioning my chosen career path, the 
line clicked again and Shepp reappeared. 
“OK. I’m here. Now, who are you?” 

What followed was the interview that 
appears in this issue. Mostly. There was 
much more, some highlights of which I’ll 
share with you now. 

On rapping before there was rap music: 

“I wasn't the only one. Combining 
music and poetry goes back to duke 
elungton in the 1920s, if not earlier. He 
wrote a piece called "Pretty and the Wolf,” 
in which he recites text. During the 1950s 
you had langston hughes, jimmy dufree 
and melvin van Peebles. Today I suppose 
you would call that slam. But combining 
language and music has been a consistent 
convention in jazz music.” 

On the term "rapping”: 

“That term has existed almost forever. 
It has become commercialized as a term 
and has a more specific meaning, reciting 
poetry in rhyme and having that poetry 
configure with drum music.” 

On the culture shock he experienced as a 
SOUNDBITES » P.61 
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Piano Man That Bruce Hornsby really gets around. Over the course of his 25-year-plus career, the ivory-tickling 
songwriter has nabbed three Grammy awards in three different categories — Best New Artist (1987), Best Bluegrass Recording 
(1990) and Best Pop Instrumental (1993). And he’s collaborated with an equally wide spectrum of artists, including the Grateful 
Dead, Ricky Skaggs and Don Henley. Oh, and Tupac. This Saturday, January 19, Hornsby plays a solo show at the Foeger Ballroom at 
Jay Peak Resort. 


WED. 16 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: A Million Wordz 

(hip-hop), 9 p.m.. $5/7.18+. 

FRANNY o'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m„ 


HALFLOUNGE: Rewind with OJ Craig 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic 


MONKEY HOUSE: Bandleader (rock), 



RED SQUARE: The Woedoggies 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda and 


central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam with 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Alec Ellsworth 

SLIDE BROOK LODGE & TAVERN: Tim 

and Heff (rock). 8 p.m.. Free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m., 

champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
Night. 7 p.m., Free. 


northern 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night, 7 p.m, 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m., Free. 


THU. 17 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Electrode 

(electronical, 9 p.m„ $8/10/15. 18+. 




THERAPY: Therapy Thursdays with 


FRI.18 


burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Trivia with Made 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

p.m.. $22/26. AA. 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
lounge: McLovins, Fikus Oam). 8:30 
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black teenager from Philadelphia coming 
to Goddard College in the 1950s: 

“It was profound. But I am perennially 
indebted to the people at Goddard for 
having chosen me. There weren’t many 
options for me otherwise. Philadelphia at 
the time was a very racist city.” 

On changing his Goddard major from pre- 
law to playwriting: 

"My father was very politically 
conscious. So I grew up very politically 
conscious and thought I’d be a lawyer. 

This was before the civil rights movement 
began, but I probably would have been 
someone like jesse jackson, engaged 
in the civil rights movement. But in 
my sophomore year I took a course in 
dramatic literature and discovered I could 
be a writer. I had never thought of being 
a writer, and where I came from, black 
people didn’t take seriously the idea of 
being writers or painters. Those options 
didn’t exist in the world I had...” (Click.) 

In a divine twist of tragi-comic fate, that 
“click” is precisely where Shepp’s phone 
line went dead, effectively ending in mid- 
sentence a conversation I had been trying 
for days to have. In hindsight, I don't think 
it could have ended any other way. 

Bite Torrent 


With the recent news of another 
Montpelier venue, the Black Door, folding, 
the Capital City music scene could use a 
lift. Perhaps it will come in the form of 
the Summit School Winter Folk Festival, 
which runs this weekend, January 18 
to 20 , at various locations around the 
city. The fest, which includes numerous 


workshops and concerts, is highlighted 
by appearances by dirk powell and riley 
baugus, two highly regarded traditional 
players who may be best known for 
contributing music to the film Cold 
Mountain. Other highlights include 
Swedish fiddler anna lindblad, as well 
as a slew of local folk talent including 

PETE SUTHERLAND, JEREMIAH MCLANE, SARAH 

blair and mayfly, to name but a few. For 
a full schedule and ticket info, check out 
summit-school.org. 


A new EDM series is set to launch this 
Friday, January 18, at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington. Dubbed — get this — the Real 
Housevibes of Burlington, the showcase 
aims to give local DJs a little more room 
to stretch out than the typical short sets 
found at most EDM showcases. Rather 
than have 15 DJs playing 20-minute sets, 
you’ll find a handful of artists playing 
extended sets. For the inaugural edition, 
DJs JAHSON, HELIXX, HAITIAN. SLEEZY D and 
sharkat man the turntables. 


Last but not least, a quick update on 
DJ A-DOG — aka ANDY WILLIAMS — who is 
currently undergoing chemotherapy in 
his battle with leukemia. As part of his 
treatment, Williams will need a bone 
marrow transplant. Findings donor 
match is always tricky, but in A-Dog’s 
case, it’s proving especially challenging 
because he’s biracial — Filipino and 
African American. Typically, the odds 
of finding a match increase when you 
can draw from donors with similar 
ethnic backgrounds. Care to guess how, 
many folks in Vermont match Williams? 
(Answer: not many.) If you’d like to donate 

— even if you likely won’t match A-Dog 

— check out the National Marrow Donor 
Program at marrow.org. It’s easy, painless 
and free. So come on, people, give 
A-Dog a bone. (You had to know that was 
coming, right?) 
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Winter Is Coming sim P i y put, Johnny Winter is one of the baddest dudes to ever pick up a guitar. He was a 
pioneering figure in American blues-rock in the 1960s and ’70s and became a torchbearer for the genre — producing three Grammy- 
winning records for Muddy Waters along the way. He has since been elevated to blues-guitar royalty, both as an inductee to the Blues 
Foundation Hall of Fame and one of Rolling Stone's “100 Greatest Guitarists of All Time.” This Friday, January 18, Winter plays the 
Higher Ground Ballroom. Mr. French open. 


POSITIVE PIE 2: Se 


RAILSIDE TAVERN: John Lackard Bit 
(blues). 9 p.m., NA, 

s THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT S.TA 
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REVIEW this 


Steve Hartmann, 
Waking Up the 
Echoes 

(SELF-RELEASED, CO, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In the years following the dissolution 
of his acoustic-rock band, Simon, 
Burlington’s Steve Hartmann took a hiatus 
from public performance and focused 
his efforts on becoming a solo artist. 

Now, nearly 10 years later, Hartmann 
unveils the fruit of those labors, his solo 
debut. Waking Up the Echoes. The slickly 
produced album captures the essence 
of Hartmann's sensitive-guy-with-an- 
acoustic-guitar groove and harks back to 
the heyday of similarly earnest pop artists, 
such as Crash-era Dave Matthews and 
Recovering the Satellites-era Counting 

Depending upon your predilection for 
such fare, the album's tendency toward 
confessional acoustic groove could 


The Beerworth 
Sisters, Simple 
Things 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

There really is beauty in simplicity. 

For proof, look no further than the 
appropriately titled debut from 
Burlington-based duo the Beerworth 
Sisters, Simple Things. Spare and 
elegant, the album is a striking 
collection of material that succeeds 
on little more than strong songwriting 
and solid performances, presented as 
straightforwardly as possible. Especially 
in an age when so many artists look to all 
manner of sonic contrivances to enhance 
— or sometimes mask — their songwriting, 
there’s something refreshing about an 
album so unassuming and, well, simple. 

Fittingly, it opens on “Little Tune,” 
a cheery duet between sisters Julia 
Beerworth and Anna Pepin. Backed by 
a breezily strummed mandolin, the duo 
frolics through bright, singsong verses and 
choruses that charm without becoming 
precious. 

On the following cut, “Some Kind of 



either be its great strength or fatal flaw. 

It is, in truth, a rather dated sound, and 
Hartmann does little to push it into the 
current century. But for those who pine 
for bygone days, the aptly titled Waking 
Up the Echoes could stir some long- 
dormant specters. 

Hartmann is a polished guitarist. 

His nimble lead lines are buoyed by a 
percussive rhythmic style that is both 
laid-back and insistent. He’s equally 
compelling as a vocalist. In quieter 

sweetly soothing, which sets a fine 
contrast for those instances, typically 
choruses, when he lets loose with soulful 
bluster. While occasionally prone to 
oversinging — and thus going flat — he can 
certainly wail. And he’s judicious, rarely 
favoring force when a subtler approach 
is called for. Especially on cuts such as 
the title track, “Walk in My Rain” and 
“Coming Home," Hartmann strikes a 
commendable dynamic balance that often 



Man,” the sisters delve a little deeper 
than airy folk-pop. Flanked by a mournful 
fiddle and melancholy piano, Pepin takes 
the lead and proves a commanding front 
woman. Her expressive, pure-toned alto 
exists somewhere between the vocals of 
Sara Watkins and Emmylou Harris — a 
high compliment, to be sure. For her 
part, Julia Beerworth adds exquisite 
harmonies, tastefully accenting her 
sister's performance. It’s a nearly perfect 
country ballad. 

The Beerworth Sisters are obviously 
well schooled in folk and country. But 
what is intriguing about Simple Things 
is how the duo injects modern pop 
and rock influences while maintaining 
reverence for those more classic sounds. 
Melding rock and country is hardly a 
new phenomenon. But some, like these 
siblings, do it far more tactfully than 
others. 

For example, “Running Low.” Above 
an undulating bed of strings, piano and 


mirrors his potent, emotionally 
direct lyricism. 

The album’s flaw is not whether 
it was born a decade or two late, or 
occasional lapses in pitch. It’s a pervasive 
sameness. Say what you will about Dave 
Matthews, but, particularly at the time he 
rose to fame, his music was structurally 
adventurous — especially for pop. 

While Hartmann does an admirable job 
accenting his music with certain sonic 
flourishes — especially well-placed guitar 
harmonics — at their core, his songs are 
compositionally predictable. The result is 
a collection that, while generally pleasant, 
fails to inject new life, or ideas, into a well- 
worn idiom. 

Waking Up the Echoes by Steve 
Hartmann is available at cdbaby.com. He 
plays the Big Heavy World Musicians for 
Musicians Panel and Concert at the Black 
Box Theater at Main Street Landing in 
Burlington on Wednesday, January 23. 

DAN BOLLES 


acoustic guitars, Julia Beerworth takes 
center stage, her breathy croon a subtle 
contrast to her sister's fuller delivery. 

It’s essentially a pop song In fact, the 
syncopated strings almost create an island 
vibe. But it fits seamlessly amid the dustier 
fare surrounding it. 

Perhaps some credit for the album's 
twangy cohesion belongs to producer and 
multi-instrumentalist Colin McCaffrey, 
who, as ever, tweaks knobs and plucks a 
variety of strings with equal grace and 
skill. Guest instrumentalists, including 
Joshua Glass (piano), Tim Swanson 
(violin) and Kirk Lord (bass), among 
others, also add tasteful flourishes. 

But, as it should be, the focus of Simple 
Things is squarely on the Beerworth 
Sisters. Nowhere is this more evident 
than on the closing title track. Pretty but 
powerful, “Simple Things” is a beautifully 
understated duet that in some ways 
represents the record as a whole. It is a 
fine close to a fine debut. 

Simple Things by die Beerworth Sisters 
is available at cdbaby.com. 

DAN BOLLES 
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JAMES MOORE TAVERN: Dewey 


MON. 21 

burlington area 



(jazz). 7 p.m.. Free. Open Mic. 9 


with Robbie J (hip-hop). 11 p.m.. 


Off the Rails On their latest release, Eden, Bow Thayer & Perfect Trainwreck continue to explore the outer reaches of “progressive 
mountain music.” Produced by Justin Guip (Levon Helm), the album presents a heady union of country, bluegrass, folk and rock as intriguing as it is 
soulful. Thayer and co. celebrate the release of their new record with a concert and benefit dinner at Chandler Music Hall in Randolph this Saturday, 
January 19. 



SAT.19 // BOW THAYER & PERFECT TRAINWRECK [AMERICANA! 


Monday? with Dakota (hip-hop), 
10 p.m.. Free. 


central 

BAGITOS: Old Time Session, 6 


§ TUE.22 

£ burlington area 

| LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: COdy 
> MONKEY HOUSE: The Whiskey 




central 

HALFLOUNGE: Rewind with OJ 

(rock)''? pm * Nowhere 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke, 10 p.m., 

Craig Mitchell (retro). 10 pm, 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda 

Night, 7 p.m„ Free. 80s Night 10 

WHAMMY 8AR: Trivia Night. 

mpTFree 3 ' 30 '' 6 "' 11 ’” 0 ' 83 '’' 

$5 d 10d“n^on. r|rOCk) ' 7P ' m " 

northern 

6:30 p.m., Free. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO 8, CAFE: Dan 

central 

MOOG'S PLACE: Lesley Grant 

champlain valley 

Liptak Trio (jazz), 7 p.m.. Free. 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam 

(country). 8:30 p.m„ Free. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 

Open Mic with Andy Lugo. 10 

with the Usual Suspects. 6 p.m. 

regional 

f onset 

MONKEY HOUSE: Bandleader 

THE PINES: Open Mic with John 

monopole: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. 

northern 

(rock), 8:30 p.m., Free. 18+ 

Lackard. 9p.m.,Free. 


MOOG'S PLACE: Open Mic/Jam 

NECTAR'S: Jimkata, Serotheft 

pmTree BA " ° Pen M "' 6:3 ° 


Night B:30p.m„ Free. 

WED. 23 

(electro-rock). 9 p.m.. $3/8. 18+. 
(rock), 7 p.m., Free. ^ 

champlain valley 


burlington area 

SupSrtar^ockfnpm^rM* 

R^rt Entertainment 9 P-ttvFrre. 


FIWNNY O'S: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m., 

RED SQUARE: DJ Cre8 (hip-hop). 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 
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Sen. Patrick Leahy, Vermont Supreme Court Lobby 
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S en. Patrick Leahy displays, 
on his own website, a digital 
gallery of photographs taken 
since 2008 — though he 
has, by his own recollection, wielded a 
camera "since age 4 or 5." The senator is 
now 72. His shutterbug habit has been 
noted numerous times in Vermont’s 
media outlets, including this one. 
He’s had photos of momentous events 
published in such august publications 
as the New York Times. So why would 
Leahy bother with mounting a local 
exhibit, like the one that opened last 
Wednesday at the Supreme Court 
Lobby in Montpelier? Perhaps because 
Vermont's senior senator likes to tell 
stories — particularly to his constituents 
back home. 

Leahy attended the reception in 
person, and, though his hoarse voice 
suggested exhaustion, he gamely related 
the anecdotes behind many of his images, 
here neatly framed and mostly in color. 
He brought to life the moments when he 
encountered a Tibetan native in China 
revealing a clandestine picture of the 
Dalai Lama; when former secretary of 
state Madeleine Albright and (now late) 
Gen. John Shalikashvili “slept together” 
— sitting up and leaning against each 
other on a cargo plane headed to 
Bosnia; when former president Bill 
Clinton hosted the Eagles (the band, 
not the football team) at Camp David; 
when President Barack Obama signed 
into law the Lilly Ledbetter Fair Pay 


Restoration Act, in January 2009. That 
was Obama’s very first bill signing, and 
it was legislation that Leahy had worked 
on. The senator’s role is subtly implied 
by his position 

standing behind H|TTT|T||TTH 
the president; his 
camera captures 

Obama reaching for a pen, the bill 
spread out before him, and the smiling 
crowd beyond. 

Leahy told the assembled media, 
“When I’m witnessing an important 


moment in history, I appreciate the 
opportunity [to take a photo], but it also 
helps me remember.” 

He’s got a lot of memories to keep 
track of. From refugee camps to the 
White House, Beijing to the Middle 
East, Leahy's photographs reflect a life 
not only behind the lens but smack in 
the middle of current events, at home 
and around the world. Especially, of 
course, in Washington, D.C., where 
Leahy has represented Vermont since 
1974. He is chair of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the most senior member 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
a senior member of the Agriculture 
Committee. His increased security 
detail last week quietly underscored 
the senator’s recent elevation in status: 
With the passing of long-serving 
senator Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, Leahy 
was sworn in as president pro tempore 
of the Senate, making him third in line 
behind the president of the United 



States. For a guy from Montpelier, Vt., 
a notorious Deadhead and Batman fan, 
that’s a mighty big deal. 

But at the Supreme Court Lobby last 
week, Leahy showed no sign of being 
puffed up with his stature; he was more 
interested in showing what his camera 
had captured. And he joked about the 
title of the show, “The Eye of Senator 
Leahy,” which may or may not have 
been an intentional reference to the fact 


that he has vision in only one eye. 

While Leahy’s images could not 
be called art photography — some are 
simply capable snapshots — he has, 
without doubt, artistic vision in that 
eye. His compositions are strong, and 

to document an event are right on. This 
is evident in a shot taken at the second 
inaugural of President Ronald Reagan, 
held indoors because of inclement 







ART SHOWS 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


weather. In Leahy's picture, the 
president is on the left, hand on Bible, 
facing Chief Justice Warren Burger. In 
the middle is Nancy Reagan, in a bright- 
blue suit and hat with an intriguingly 
pensive look on her face. We can’t know 
what she’s thinking, of course, but that 
expression takes center stage in this 

In an image even more rife with 
visual significance, Leahy photographed 
president-elect Obama bidding adieu to 
the Democratic caucus a week before 
moving to the White House in January 
2009. In the composition, Obama is in 
the lower left foreground; seen from 
the waist up, he gazes to the left with 


LEAHY'S PHOTOGRAPHS REFLECT A 
LIFE NOT ONLY BEHINOTHE LENS BHT 

SMACK IN THE MIDDLE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS. AT HOME 
AND AROUND THE WORLD. 


the index finger of his left hand on the 
pinky of his right — perhaps beginning 
to enumerate his goals as president? 
High overhead and slightly to the right 
in this image hangs a large, gilt-framed 
portrait of George Washington on a 
wood-paneled wall. The 44th American 
president is a black man; the first one 
was a slaveholder. Leahy’s focus here is 
less the two men than the physical, and 
symbolic, distance between them. 

Many of Leahy's photos are serious 
in content, not surprising given his 
placement in U.S. government. But even 
this milieu has its lighter moments. One 
of them came during the presidential 
administration of George H.W. Bush. 
Leahy explained last week that he 
promised the photo with the president 
wearing a Mickey Mouse hat would 
not be made public while Bush Sr. was 
still in office. Now it is. And you can see 
it, along with 50 other images, at the 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby through 
February 28. 

At the reception, someone asked 
Leahy whether he considers himself 
a talented photographer. Said 
Vermont’s esteemed senator: "I think 
I’m a photographer who has a great 
deal of fun.” 

PAMELA POLSTON 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 

OR. SKETCHY'S ANTI-f 
SCHOOL: Artists age IS 
bring sketchbooks a 


RECEPTIONS 

'IN DEEPENING SILENCE': 


GALEN CHENEY: Colorful, 
large-scale, abstract paintings 
that evoke urban graffiti, 
architecture and the organic. 
January 18 through February 
24 at Helen Day Art Center 
in Stowe. Reception; Friday, 
January 18. 8-8 p.m. Info. 



22. 7:30-9:30 pm. Triple I 
West Lebanon, N.H. 


WINTER WATERC0L0R 

SHOW: Work by the Vermont 
Watercolor Society. Through 


es historical photograp 
chival accounts and 
Interactive components, 

photographer Jack Rowe 


in Lebanon, N.H. Museun 
delivers an illustrated let 


England; Sunday. Janu 


Hitchcock Medical Center 
In Lebanon. N.H, Reception: 
Thursday, January 17, 4:30-6 

Building. Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center. 

KATHERINE BUCHMAYR: 

Paintings of rural landscaper 

through February 18 at the 
Gallery at Equinox Village 


Works for Women in col- 
laboration with the Vermont 
Folklife Center. Through 
January 26 at Vermont 


31 at Island Arts South 
Hero Gallery. Meet the 
artist. Wednesday. Januai 


ONGOING 


BILLBOCCIO:' 


at Flynndog ir 
ork by thi 


BROOKE MONTE: Oil paintings, reproduction 
Ihrough January 31 at Dostie Bros. Frame Shop 

BURLINGTON ELECTRIC: ENERGY EFFICIENT 


CELEBRATE THE HOLIDAYS': New painting 

Schinto, Gail Bessette and Betty Ball, plus 
jewelry by Tineke Russell. A portion of proce 
benefit Sandy Dog Nanr 


Reception: Thursday, January 
17. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 

'DIGITAL REGIONAL': A 

photography exhibit featuring 
digitally manipulated images, 
virtual -reality photography 
and panoramas by Ian Creitz, 
Les Jorgensen and MaryJane 
Sarvis. Through February 8 at 
Feick Fine Arts Center. Green 
Mountain College, in Poultney. 
Reception: Friday, January 18. 


igton. Info, 
nt photogra- 



variety of media by 20- to 
30-year-old Vermont artists. 


ss. January 20 through 


to the question: 
you give to a stranger for the holidays? Curatei 
by Art's Alive. Through February IS at Union 
Station in Burlington. Info. 680-900S. 

GROUP exhibit: Photography by Jaques 
Burke and Kristen Watson; paintings by Marie 
LaPre Grabon and Leslie McCool; mixed-media 
work by Maria Anghelache and Alan Arnold: 

Lawlor Schmidt: and sculpture by Janet Van 
Fleet. Through April 30 at Maltex Building in 
Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 

GROUP HOLIDAY ART EXHIBIT: Work by 
members of the artists' collective. Through 


Curated by SEABA. Through February 28 at The 
Innovation Center of Vermont in Burlington. 
Info. 859-9222. 




through April 14 at Helen 
Day Art Center in Stowe. 
Reception: Friday. January 18, 
6-8 p.m. Info. 253-8358. 


refugees who have i 
a new country. Through January 31 at ArtsRiot 
Gallery in Burlington. 


Still Struggling With 
Weight Loss? 


□ Gained 10+ lbs. 
last year? 

□ Tried facT diets bi 


m 


active and energetic? g Q n mu ||jp| e 

□ Contused about how medications but still 

to lose weight? feeling lousy? 

□ Experiencing □ Been told you have 

depression, anxiety an underactive 

& brain fog? thyroid? 


If you answered 
‘YES’ to any ol these 
questions, you need 
to attend this one hour 
seminar! 


Dr. Aubry Tager, DC is holding a 

FREE IN-OFFICE SEMINAR 

on weight loss & metabolic conditions. 


CALL (802) 230-4678 

368 Dorset St Suite 3, South Burlington 
(Across from Green Mountain Suites) 


What this Is NOT; 


What this IS; 

An explanation of 
underlying metabolic 
conditions that 
overweight people 



Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS 




art 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P.67 
JENNA ENDRESEN: ‘Circling Back.- mandalas 
created with pen and Ink and other media. Through 
January 25 at New City Galerie in Burlington. Info. 

JOAN WATSON: "Assemble Disassemble Reappear; 
a ceramic installation. Through February IS at 
Living/Learning Center. UVM. in Burlington. Info. 

JOHN ANDERSON: "Drawings: 2006-201 2 
Constructed Conceptual; four bodies of work by the 
Vermont-based artist and architect in which paper 
and graphite drawings are cut. tom, rolled, twisted, 
folded and painted to create sculptural objects: 
JASON HANASIK: Fall in Line; photographs and 
video projections that aim to unpack traditional 

class and valor within the context of the military. 
Through January 19 at BCA Center in Burlington. 



LINCOLN HALLORAN: Impasto paintings from the 
artist's "Sunday Studio" series. Through January 31 
at Speaking Volumes in Burlington. Info, 540-0107. 
'LOCAL: A WINTER ART SALE': Affordable works 
by Vermont artists Beth Pearson, Gary Hall, Karen 
Henderson. Steven Goodman, Gillian Klein. Roger 
Coleman. Lisa Lillibridge. Tom Cullins. Mike Strauss. 
Susan Larkin and more. Through January 25 at BCA 
center in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 

MARIANNE DEVAUX: Food-themed artwork. 
Through February 27 at Pine Street Deli in 
Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 

MICHAEL METZ: "Hanoi. 2010," photographic 
portraits of street vendors in Vietnam. Through 
January 31 at Mirabelles in Burlington. Info. 

MICHAEL STRAUSS: Paintings in acrylic and ink 
by the University of Vermont chemistry professor 
emeritus. Through January 31 at SEABA Center in 
Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

NICHOLAS HEILIG: Work by the Burlington artist. 
Curated by SEABA. Through February 28 at VCAM 

NICHOLAS TAYLOR: ' Jean-Michel Basquiat: An 
Intimate Portrait; photographs of the artist at 
19 taken by his friend and fellow frequenter of 
Manhattan's famed Mudd Club. The exhibit is 
on loan from Niagara University’s Castellani Art 
Museum, January 21 through March 30 at Bailey/ 
Howe Library. UVM. in Burlington. Info. 656-3294. 

'OCEANIC ART AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LIFE': 

Intricately crafted objects, including masks, 
textiles and weaponry, from indigenous cultures 
of the Pacific Islands, Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum. UVM. in Burlington. Info. 656-0750. 
PHILIP BROU: "Central Casting." paintings of 
veteran film extras. Through February 1 at Office 
Hours Gallery in Burlington. 

every crook and bend around the globe. Through 
February 3 at Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 
Info. 777-3686. 

ROGER COLEMAN: Take Outs From the Hungry 
Ghost Series." paintings Inspired by the creatures 
in Chinese mythology driven by intense emotional 
needs. Through February 28 at The Firebird Cate in 

SARAH E. GORDON: Colorful abstract paintings. 



Michael Metz In 2010, while Michael Metz was in China for work (he develops businesses that use precious metals in 
electronics), he decided to spend a weekend in Vietnam. Metz has been an amateur photographer since high school in the '70s, when 
he opted for a photography class over joining a sports team. He often takes time out during his travels to document the world around 
him with his camera. Metz spent his weekend in Hanoi photographing street vendors. “I was there alone,” he recalls. “It was hot as 
hell.” His show, titled “Hanoi, 2010,” at Mirabelles in Burlington, offers a glimpse into that steamy, bustling, barefoot scene. Through 
January 31. The pictured work is untitled. 


sienna Fontaine: if We Rose From Feathers." 



SMALL WORKS a ORNAMENTS': Artist-made 
holiday ornaments and works smaller than 12 
square inches: 'SMALL gifts under $50': Work by 
10 local artists, in the Backspace Gallery. Through 
January 26 at S.P.A.C.E, Gallery in Burlington. Info. 

STEVE CLARK: Watercolor. acrylic and mixed-media 
works depicting iconic Vermont scenes. Through 
February 28 at Shelburne Vineyard. Info. 985-8222. 
STEVEN GOODMAN: Abstract oil paintings. Gates 
1-8: GALEN CHENEY: mixed-media abstracts. 
Skyway: Joan Hoffmann: "Sand Dunes" and 
•Cathedral Rocks; oil landscapes. Escalator. 
Through January 31 at Burlington Airport in South 
Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 

'THIS PLACE OF VISION: 21ST ANNUAL WINTER 

artists, including featured artist Kerry 0. Furlani. 
Through January 31 at Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery 
in Shelburne. Info, 985-3848. 

WATERCOLOR GONE WILD': Works by Vermont 


WINNIE LOOBY & KECIA GABORIAULT: Canvas. 



1861-1862: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL PURPOSE': 

An exhibition exploring the experiences of Norwich 
University alumni who fought in the Civil War. 
featuring photographs, artwork, weapons and 
equipment including a cannon likely used by 
Norwich cadets. Through April 30 at Sullivan 

Northfield. Info, 485-2183. 

AMY LEE: "NYC 1998 - 2012," photographs. Through 
February 2 at Capitol Grounds in Montpelier. Info, 

curator@capitclground5.com. 

BEGUILED BY THE WILD: THE ART OF CHARLEY 
HARPER': TWenty-three serigraph prints by the 
artist known for his highly stylized wildlife prints, 
posters and book illustrations, presented alongside 
hands-on art activities and a companion exhibit, 

CARTOONISTS' TAKE ON CHARLEY HARPER: 
GRAPHIC WORK FROM THE CENTER FOR CARTOON 
STUDIES. Through February 3 at Montshire 
Museum of Science in Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 


■EXPRESSIONS': Bronze and alabaster nests, wall 
sculptures made from found objects and abstract 
paintings by Blake Larsen, Mareva Millarc. Pat 
Musick. Polly Whitcomb and Johanne Durocher 
Yordan. Through January 27 at Vermont Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Chester. Info, 875-1018. 
HOLIDAY SHOW: Member artworks, including 
small, unframed pieces for holiday gifting. Through 
January 31 at Two Rivers Printmaking Studio in 
White River Junction. Info. 295-5901. 
'INTERTWINED': Innovative fiber works by Marsha 
Chase. Pamela Druhen, Elizabeth Fram. Christine 
Fries. Marilyn Gillis, Rae Harrell, Karen Henderson 
and Eve Jacobs Carnahan. Through March 9 at 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. Info. 496-6682. 

JAN GHIRINGHELLI: Seen in Vermont' plein-air 
oil and pastel paintings from off the beaten path. 
Through February 3 at Three Mountain Cafe in 
Waitsfield. Info. 496-6570. 

'LIGHT a SPACE': Work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Dan O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden, and 
sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at The Great 
Hall in Springfield. Info. 88S-3061. 

LINDA HOGAN: "Ever Moving ... Ever Changing - 
digital photographs by the Montpelier artist. 
Through February 25 at Contemporary Dance & 
Fitness Studio in Montpelier. Info, 229-4676. 

MYRA HUDSON Landscape and figure oil paintings 
by the Royalton artist. Through January 18 at 








‘Digital Regional’ At first glance, it’s difficult to determine the 
medium of MaryJane Sarvis' sensual piece “Opening” (pictured). The digitally 
enhanced iPhone photo looks like an oil painting. The Shaftsbury artist’s work is 
part of “Digital Regional,” which showcases the innovative photographic processes 
of three area artists at Green Mountain College's Feick Fine Arts Center in Poultney. 
Ian Creitz, a self-taught photographer, documents the hilly landscape and dilapidated 
buildings around his home in Cambridge, N.Y. And Manchester artist Les Jorgensen 
has manipulated scanned slides taken by his world-traveling great-aunt Millie to create 
virtual-reality images that merge her 1950s world with a sense of modern globalization. 
Through February 8. 


WINTER 

SALE 

SAVE 

20 - 50 % 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutlque.com 1 802.860.2220 




MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

with Champlain’s Online Master's Program in 
Early Childhood Education with Specializations in 
Teaching and Administration. 


• PROJECT-BASED LEARNING APPROACH. Apply 

graduate-level knowledge immediately into your 
early childhood education classroom or center. 

• ACCESSIBLE EDUCATION FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS. 

Combining academic excellence with a low 
residency requirement. 

■ HIGHLY ENGAGING CURRICULUM. 

Connect with your local earty childhood education 
community more deeply. 

• RESPECTED DEGREE. 


To Request an Information Packet 

Sfl CHAMPLAIN 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 

Graduate Studies 

1 EXPERIENCE 

champlain.edu/med II 








Paco Pena 

"Flamenco Vivo" 

Friday, January 25 at 8 pm, MainStage 


Season Spooioi (comCdSt. 



Guitarists from Los Lobos and Los Cubanos Postizos 

David Hidalgo and Marc Ribot 


"Border Music" 

Saturday, January 26 at 8 pm, MainStage 


Season Sponso. (comCdSt 

Mia 65) KfCP 


_ www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl 



HE SAID I m 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



on 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


Katherine Buchmayr Katherine Buchmayr’s cats were the 
deciding (actor in her choice of medium, according to a press release from the Gallery at 
Equinox Village in Manchester, which is showing her paintings. She used to paint with 
acrylics, but when the kitties walked through the paint — as kitties inevitably do — they 
left permanent paw prints all over her Dorset house. "Because she can sacrifice neither 
her passion for painting nor her beloved cats,” the release says, “she has switched to water- 
based oils.” Buchmayr’s New England landscape and animal paintings make up a show 
called “Here and There,” on view through February 18 . Pictured: “A Day in Vermont.” 

CENTRAL VT SHOWS « P.69 JANICE A. BAUCH: Nature photography by the 



ehamplain valley 



sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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Free 

TOURS 

Free 


FREE MAGIC Ml 
PINT CUSS WITH 
$30 PURCHASE 


SAMPLES jm 



WINTER HOURS FREE GUIDED TOURS 


MaqlaT4at.Net 802.658.BREW mon-Th7rTio-6 "satm zluJ 

5 BARTUEn BAY RD.. SOUTH BURLINGTON. VT 05403 FRI-SAT: 10-7 SUN: 1j30 





movies 


Gangster Squad ★ 


e're accustomed to finding 
Sean Penn at the scene of a 
disaster. The thing is, he’s not 
ordinarily its principal cause. 
The performance he gives in Gangster Squad, 
however, is such a creative catastrophe that 
anyone who buys a ticket should qualify for 
FEMA relief. 

January has long served as Hollywood’s 
dumping ground, a month when movie re- 
jects mingle in the cineplex with award-sea- 
son royalty. Even by early winter standards, 
though, the latest from Ruben Fleischer 
C Zombieland) is an embarrassment. Initially 
scheduled for release last summer, the film 
was held back because it contained a scene 
featuringgunfire in Grauman’s Chinese The- 
atre. The studio feared the picture might of- 
fend, in light of the movie theater shooting in 
Aurora, Colo. Months later, with that scene 
removed, the picture merely offends. 

It’s The Untouchables for Dummies. Based 

on a 2008 series of articles Paul Lieber- 
man wrote for the Los Angeles Times and 
adapted with criminal lameness by rookie 
screenwriter Will Beall, Gangster Squad is 
set in 1949 and chronicles the exploits of 
a special unit of cops assigned the task of 


bringing down LA mob boss Mickey Cohen. 
You know, the way Kevin Costner and co. 
brought down Chicago kingpin A1 Capone in 

The Untouchables. 

The copycatting doesn't stop there: The 
role of Irish tough guy, played in Brian De 
Palma’s classic by Sean Connery, is played 
here by Josh Brolin. His sergeant John 
O’Mara is the team's leader. The role of swar- 
thy dead-eye played by Andy Garcia in the 
earlier film is ployed here by Michael Pena, 
no doubt wishing he was back on the beat 
he walked in last year's infinitely better End 
of Watch. The role of brainy nerd previously 
played by Charles Martin Smith is played 
by Giovanni Ribisi. This time, the character 
is an electronics wiz who hits on the idea of 
bugging the palatial home of their target. I 
won’t give the plot points away, but suffice 
it to say the two films share so many that at 
times Fleischer’s feels almost like a remake. 

What Gangster Squad has that The Un- 
touchables skipped is a love story. You’re like- 
ly to wish Fleischer had skipped it, too. Ryan 
Gosling plays veteran detective Jerry Woof- 
ers. Like just about everybody else in the 
movie, he's less a character than an excuse 
for a period suit, fedora and gleaming road- 




Penn turns in an over- 
the-top performance 
as the legendary 
crime boss. 


ster. Wooters appears to be in an exclusive 
relationship with his gold cigarette lighter, 
which he brandishes and strokes to the point 
of comic obsession — until he meets Grace 
(Emma Stone), Cohen’s moll. She's all the 
reason he needs to want the mobster behind 
bars and sign on with the crew. 

Raids, shoot-outs and car chases ensue. 
None of it is remotely new or inventive, 
and much appears lifted from more accom- 
plished exercises in the genre. Mostly, it's 
noisy nonsense punctuated by laughably bad 
dialogue, hard-boiled banter that Beall clue- 
lessly overcooks. 

What a colossal waste of talent. I can’t re- 
member the last time a movie with this many 
tremendously gifted performers turned out 
as silly and instantly forgettable. Plus, you 


know a director is doing something wrong 
when he makes you wish you didn’t have to 
look at Emma Stone. 

Gangster Squad is a movie in which 
much goes wrong, but nothing goes wrong- 
er than Penn’s Mickey Cohen. There’s no 
mystery or real menace here, just lots of la- 
tex and even more yelling. No doubt shoot- 
ing for the breed of hammy monster that 
De Niro perfected with his A1 Capone, the 
actor misses by a mile. His character is a 
cartoon and a bore. And that, along with 
Fleischer’s derivative direction and Beall's 
tone-deaf script, is why a better name for 
this rip-off of The Untouchables would’ve 
been The Unwatchables. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


A Haunted House ★★ 



have a confession: Until recently, I 

thought A Haunted House and the up- 
coming Scary Movie 5 were the same 
film. But no. Somewhere along the 
2 way, Scary Movie star Marlon Wayans and 
in his cowriter. Rick Alvarez, parted ways with 
[j{ the horror spoof franchise. So this year, audi- 

ences get two parodies of Paranormal Activ- 
ity: one with Charlie Sheen, Lindsay Lohan 
m and what appears to be a subplot belatedly 
5 mocking Black Swan; the other with Way- 
~ ans and Essence Atkins mugging their way 
m through the suburban haunting conceit. 

£ Unlike the celebrity-cameo-studded 

5 Scary Movie S, A Haunted House sticks to 

the found-footage, single-setting format and 
looks almost as low budget and low tech as 
£ the original Paranormal Activity. (First-tim- 
o er Michael Tiddes directed.) The movie is 
5 not much different, one would guess, from 
u> watching Wayans and his buddies goof off on 
a Sunday afternoon, doing improvised riffs 
on the PA movies. But those buddies include 
David Koechner, Nick Swardson, Andrew 
Daly and Cedric the Entertainer. And, from 
time to time, they wring actual laughs from 
this sorry material. 

~ Granted, to appreciate those laughs, you 
2 must (a) have seen most of the PA films and 
pj (b) actively enjoy the comedy of bad taste. 


When Kisha (Atkins) moves in with her boy- 
friend, Malcolm (Wayans), the first night 
terrors her presence occasions are ungodly 

Sexual jealousy and relationship issues 
were an undercurrent in the first Paranor- 
mal Activity, with the demonic entity acting 
increasingly like the heroine's spurned ex- 
lover as her boyfriend tried to prove it didn't 
exist. (Plus, three-quarters of the film took 
place in a dark bedroom.) In Wayans’ ver- 
sion, the subtext is on the surface. Everyone 
who enters the haunted house, from Koech- 
ner’s racist security expert to Swardson’s gay 
psychic, makes crude passes at one or both 
of its inhabitants (a running joke that gets 
old very last). As for the entity, well, he isn’t 
picky. This is the first film I've seen that de- 
picts rape perpetrated by a bisexual, weed- 
smoking ghost, and probably the last. 

Eddie Murphy made the joke about hor- 
ror movies and race best back in 1983, talking 
about Poltergeist: “Why don't white people 
just leave the house when there’s a ghost in 
the house? ... Very simple: There's a ghost in 
the house, get the fuck out." 

In the 30 years since, white people in 
movies have consistently failed to heed this 
advice. Wayans gives the joke a little contem- 
porary twist: Once the ghost declares itself. 


Malcolm does attempt to get the fuck out, but 
the housing market is scarier than the super- 
natural realm. 

It's one of several good ideas adrift in a 
sea of throwaway gags. Horror movies still 
rely on conventional images of the "perfect" 
(white, middle-class) suburban lifestyle to 
generate scares, and those conventions are 
ripe for satire. There’s potential in charac- 
ters such as the Spanish-speaking house- 
keeper (Marlene Forte) who looms into the 
frame for jump scares, just like "creepy" red- 
necks and foreigners often do in real horror 
movies. ( Tucker and Dale vs. Evil satirized 
that scary-redneck trope pretty well, as did 
The Cabin in the Woods.) But hers stays a 
one-joke character. So does Cedric the En- 


tertainer's ghetto priest, who arrives as part 
of a misguided detour into The Exorcist spoof 
territory. 

Wayans and Atkins are game for any silly 
gag, and certainly more likable than the stars 
of your average found-footage film. The 
fact that I didn’t look away for more than a 
few seconds at a time during a two-minute 
bit in which Wayans feigns having a three- 
some with his girlfriend's stuffed animals is 
surely testament to his talent, or something. 
And it's altogether possible that, next to the 
overblown, shooting-fish-in-a-barrel spoof- 
ery of Scary Movie S, A Haunted House will 
look like classic comedy. That's probably the 
scariest thing about it. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 

BROKEN CITY: Mark Wahlberg plays an ex-cop 
seeking revenge against his city's corrupt mayor 
(Russell Crowe) in this crime thriller from director 
Allen (Dead Presidents) Hughes. With Catherine 
Zeta- Jones. (109 min. R. Bijou. Capitol. Majestic) 
THE LAST STAND: Arnold Schwarzenegger returns 
to the action genre as a small-town sheriff who 
finds himself the last line of defense against a drug 
lord speeding toward the border. Eduardo Noriega, 
Forest Whitaker and Vermont's own Luis Guzman 
costar. Kim Ji-woon (I Saw the Devil) directed. (107 
min, R. Bijou. Majestic. Palace) 

MAMA: Jessica Chastain and Nikola) Coster- 
Waldau play a couple who take over the care of two 
disturbed young girls who spent five years in the 

debut with this expansion of his short film. (100 

( Matthias schoenaerts) after she suffers a terrible 
director Jacques (A Prophet) Audiard. (114 min, NR. 

NOW PLAYING 


DJANGO UNCHAINED* * * * Quentin Tarantino 



GANGSTER SQUAD* Los Angeles. 1949. A 






A HAUNTED HOUSE** The makers of Scary Movie 



THE HOBBIT: AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY*** 

of the Rings, chronicling Bilbo Baggms' quest to 
reclaim a dragon's treasure, is slated to become 
three long movies. This first installment is directed 
by LOTH'S Peter Jackson and stars Martin Freeman. 
Ian McKellen, Richard Armitage and Andy Serkis. 
(170 min. PG-13. Big Picture. Bijou (3-D), Essex (3-0), 
Majestic (3-0). Marquis (3-0). Palace. Paramount 
(3-D). Roxy. Stowe) 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments; so-so 
*"**"* = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


HYDE PARK ON HUDSON: Presidential film incom- 
ing! Bill Murray plays FDR in this drama about an 
eventful weekend in 1939 when he hosted the 
British royals — and got up to mischief with his 
distant cousin (Laura Linney|. Roger (Notting Hill) 
Michell directed. (94 min R- Roxy. Savoy) 
the impossible* * * The true story of a 
vacationing family's ordeal during and after the 

drama from J.A. ( The Orphanage) Bayona. Naomi 
Watts, Ewan McGregor and Tom Holland star. (114 
min. PG-13. Roxy, savoy) 

JACK REACHER**l/2 Tom Cruise plays Lee Child's 
hard-boiled detective in this adaptation of the 
novel One Shot, about the search for a deadly 
sniper. With Richard Jenkins and Rosamund 
Pike. Christopher (The Way of the Gun) McQuarrie 
directed. (130 min PG-13. Essex Majestic, Palace. 
Paramount) 

LES MISERABLES*** Hugh Jackman plays 
ex-con Jean Valjean in this adaptation of the 

about politically turbulent France in the 1830s. 
With Anne Hathaway, Russell Crowe and Sacha 
Baron Cohen. Tom (The King’s speech) Hooper 
directed. (158 min. PG-13. Bijou. Capitol. Essex 
Majestic. Marquis, Palace, Roxy) 

LIFE OF PI**** Ang Leedirected this adapta- 
tion of Yann Martel's best-selling novel about a 
zookeeper's son who finds himself adrift in a boat 
with an assortment of hungry animals. Starring 
Adil Hussain. Irrfan Khan and Suraj Sharma. (lze 
min, PG. Majestic |3-D|) 

LINCOLN***** Steven Spielberg directs this 

War. as the president (Daniel Day-Lewis) works 
to gather the political capital to pass the 13th 
AmendmenL Playwright Tony Kushner scripted. 
With Joseph Gordon-LevitL Tommy Lee Jones and 
Sally Field. (150 min, PG. Big Picture, Bijou, Capitol. 
Essex Majestic, Marquis, Palace, Roxy. Welden) 
MAHLER ON THE COUCH: German nimmakers 
Felix and Percy Adlon tell the story of the 

Sigmund Freud (Karl Markovics) in 1910. (98 min' R. 

MONSTERS. INC. (3D): The 2001 Pixar animated hit 
about monsters who generate power for their city 
by scaring kids returns with a new dimension. With 
the voices of John Goodman and Billy Crystal. Pete 
Oocter, David Silverman and Lee Unkrich directed. 
(96 min, G. Majestic. Welden) 

PARENTAL GUIDANCE** Billy Crystal plays a 
grumpy Gramps enlisted to babysit his spoiled 
grandkids in this comedy, also starring Bette 
Midler and Marisa Tomei. Andy (The Game Plan) 
Fickman directed. (100 min, PG. Capitol. Majestic. 
Marquis, Stowe) 

PROMISED LAND* *1/2 A natural-gas salesman 
(Matt Damon) comes to a rural area to hack 
and ends up in danger of being tracked - er, 
fired — when an environmentalist (John Krasinski) 
opposes his efforts to win over the townspeople. 
With Frances McDormand and Hal Holbrook Gus 
Van Sant directed. (110 min, R. Capitol, Essex 
Majestic. Palace) 

SILVER LININGS playbook* ** * Bradley Cooper 
and Jennifer Lawrence play two people with 
degrees of mental illness who forge an oddball 
bond in this dark romantic comedy from director 
David 0. (7he Fighter) Russell. With Robert De Niro. 

Majestic, Palace. Stowe) 

SKYFALL**** Sam (Revolutionaryfioad) 
Mendes directed the latest James Bond adventure, 
in which the superspy (Daniel Craig) faces a threat 
to M-16 from within. With Helen McCrory. Javier 
Bardem. Judi Dench and Ralph Fiennes. (143 min. 
PG-13. Big Picture) 


DO YOUR OFFICE TONER COSTS 
HAVE YOU SEEING RED? 

From government offices to tattoo shops... 
we save them all some green. 


J 


ALL MAJOR BRANDS 

FREE DELIVERY 

100% GUARANTEE 

Vermont Toner Recharge, Inc. 

400 Avenue D, Suite 30, Williston 
864-7637 • vermonttonerrecharge.com 


OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 

Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


• A 1 -year study with two 

• Healthy Adults 


Ages 18-50 

placebo 

• Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to $21 20 compensation 

visit and follow-up visits 


more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 

H „ v Call 656-0013 or 

UNIVERSITY fax 656-0881 or email 
VERMONT VaccineTestinqCenter@uvm.edu 


OPEN HOUSE 

For Students and Families Considering School Choice 


I L Wednesday, January 30th at 7PM (ggk 
ij South Burlington High School i®) 

A special evening for parents and students considering school choice. 

Come and learn more about academics and student life 
at South Burlington High School. 

Current SBHS choice students, their parents and high school staff will 
give presentations, host tours and answer questions. 

Contact Principal Burke at pburke@sbschools.net with questions. 


I PLAYING 




movies 


shovj times 

C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT 

TIMES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 

FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 






NEW ON VIDEO 



FAREWELL. MY QUEEN* *> 


costume drama from director Benoit Jacquot. With 
Diane Kruger, Lda Seydoux and Virginie Ledoyen. 





WONT SACK DOWN* * Viola Davis and Maggie 





movies you missed 



70: Jack & Diane 

This week in Movies You Missed: a movie that might be about teen lesbian werewolves, 
or just about arty navel-gazing. 


D iane (Juno Temple) arrives in New York and stumbles around, dressed like a 
little girl, having frequent nosebleeds and asking to borrow a phone. She meets 
Jack (Riley Keough, granddaughter of Elvis Presley), with whom she has instant 
chemistry. The two girls, both tiber-hip in their clothes and media (they’re partial to 
Walkmans and CDs), fall for each other. But Jack is devastated when she discovers 
that Diane has plans to leave for Paris in two weeks. 

Other problems: Diane has a weird relationship with her twin sister, a chronic spaci- 
ness and issues with sex. Oh, and she might be some kind of monster... 

MARGOT HARRISON 




“Magic happens in the classroom!” 


—Shannon Partrick 




APPLY NOW 
FOR SPRING 
OR FALL 2013 


Burlington College 

BURLINGTON.EDU/TRANSFER I 800-862-9616 



DO YOU 
HATE WINTER? 


"Bioloyy of the Winter Blues" 
UVM Research Study 
is seeking Volunteers NOW! 



802-656-9890 • sadstudy.uvm@ymail.com 
www.uvm.edu/ - sadstudy 



Saturday, January 26, 201 3 | 9:30 am 

RSVP at 802-831-1239 or admiss@vermontlaw.edu 


Traditional 
and two-yea t 
Accelerated 

JD degrees 


Vermont Law School 


www.vermontlaw.edu 


sevendaysvt.i 







TED RALL 


THE US. SUPREME COURT 

IS CONSIDERING ALLOWING 
COPS TO DRAW YOUR 
BLOOD INVOLUNTARILY 
WITHOUT A WARRANT 

TO TEST FOR DRUNK 

DRIVING. 

FOR THE JUSTICES, THE 
PROBLEM IS THAT POLICE 

IN RURAL AREAS CAN'T GtT 

A SEARCH WARRANT FOR 

YOUR VEINS FAST ENOUGH . . . 
WHAT IF TOUR BLOOD- 
ALCOHOL LEVEL DROPS? 
jQ^ow) .'^3 

CLEARLY YOUR LOCAL 
C0NSTA8LE NEEDS THE 
TOWER TO HOLD TOU DOWN 
AND DRAW YOUR BLOOD ON 
THE SIDE OF THE FREEWAY. 

SUT WHY STOP THERE? 

LETS INSTALL BLOOD 

TEST LOCKING DEVICES 
ON AUTO IGNITIONS . 

THE CAR ONLY STARTS IF 
YOU'RE SOBER. 

TOUR CAR SHOULD ALSO 
TEST TOU FOR DRUGS. 

AND DISEASES THAT 

IMPAIR VOUR MENTAL 
ACUITY. AND READING 
ability. AND S.« 

ALSO TOUR DNA. IF TOU 
TEST POSITIVE FOR 

BROWN SKIN, COPS WILL 
PULL YOU OVER AND 

COLLECT TOUR BLOOD THE 
OLD- FASHIONED WAV. 


| LULU EIGHTBALL 

I Kow ARE You BATTLINGt FLV) SEASON? 



A6&RESSIYSLY BEftHOmfr YOUR SPACE 




our eflRW oflifs weee- 



|1HeSitou)u)flS CfltAeu"Cl 

w; RUD it fbciiseo oil Bomme 

JlMOli.WMW- 
TW(J6 THU! WHS MRKKIiN& 
TlRW ftW. 




» HlKCWf WN SI» W.tMMM 

S0UTH6RN m SLOU.wr SltlBKIBRIUM Y00 THINK. 
MMUflliXHOW r 6nw»?(»trt«'i "" 
ffiiRlM Wfg_V BJ > 

llWlllO&afVwOri'rS'Wo^ 

(-r« wrcmA 

'*^^‘ s 'b' ce !U 
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by TOM TOMORROW 



111 MORE COMICS 




Make new friends. Get more exercise. 

Be a better.. .DOG! 

Dogs have New Year's resolutions too! Make their resolutions 
a reality by bringing them to daycare at Oh my DOG. 


oh my 

D@G 

Your dog will dig our digs 



Check us out today: 

18 Lime Rock Road 
South Burlington 
7am -7pm 
7 days a week, 365 days a year 
ohmydogvt@gmail.com 
802.489.5273 



1! MORE COMICS ,<p 


Bill the Cockroach 


HENRY GUSTAVSON 



RED MEAT 



Ti*Y Se|V|(U Q @ 3 .°I 3 

PM T/ijy 

what is m kcmm 6 of ore? 

' nsiA 

<noXViu£, Tm 
-JULY fISH- 

To 6iv£ somconC 
ifC'JSt TO UfilfiATC on You. 

. LOCCbS - 


Uhjch Life nee You Tau/t/nc 

Afiour/ p|f££fi£*»T tiff 
Mfivc txffeeeur m(aniaVs. 




To (Co/aj You/e CwTf THeou^ 
fo O0 (OISoNlNG. 


- SiU£> 5 - 

ims Salad 
s is lefflttr 

CHfWY. 


fo mak£ You Qu/r enTi^G 
fu> aw. OH 6 ANIC bier. 


To make You euY a rose or 

JcXK ITCH i|e£AA ffior\ The 
curt p<u 6 sro^f cash / eg. 


AWttfoo ! i , W ' , ' >r ’ 

«***\ 

— w »£«t.' 

fo Keep You f£ 0 M 6 NJOYI /06 
Tut sunmfft with Hay 


** AW C«»)Y 

SAW A Ufot 


H f : 

<0 PtoCLC fHWY 

youfet wars, 


^ <9rifvjY?£PuKi; ©TiMYseeuKoc* hotmaic. com ^ TiKjY5eeufcu.coM 






= NEWS QUIRKS ByR0LANDSWEET =: 


Popularity Contests 

Sophie Laboissonniere, 21, pleaded guilty 
to rioting after the Vancouver Canucks 
lost the National Hockey League finals 
in June 2011. Shortly before the rioting, 
Laboissonniere, who was one of the first 
suspects charged, took part in a Vancou- 
ver beauty pageant and was named Miss 
Congeniality. (Associated Press) 

Americans prefer root canals, colonos- 
copies, France and NFL replacement 
refs to Congress, according to a Public 
Policy Polling survey that showed only 9 
percent of respondents had a favorable 
opinion of Congress. Eighty-five percent 
held an unfavorable view. "We all know 
Congress is unpopular,” PPP president 
Dean Debnam said. “But the fact that 
voters like it even less than cockroaches, 
lice and Genghis Khan really shows how 
far its esteem has fallen with the Ameri- 
can public.” Despite its poor showing, 
Congress outranked North Korea, the 
Kardashian family and former Sen. John 
Edwards. (The Washington Times ) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

New York City police accused Dominick 
Anderson, 27, of brutally beating his 
grandmother and sister with an artificial 
elephant tusk. He then used the 18-inch 
tusk to strike one of the six officers he in- 
jured while they tried to arrest him. Po- 
lice said Anderson attacked the women 
because he believed they put him under 
a voodoo spell. (New York’s Daily News ) 

Break out Break through 

Officials in Fulton County, Ga., voted 
to replace more than 1300 locks in the 
county jail that have been broken for 
more than a decade. During that time, 
county officials and three different sher- 
iffs’ administrations warned repeatedly 
that inmates can easily open doors, even 
those in maximum security, using soap, 
toilet paper, pieces of cloth or cardboard. 
They then roam about the jail freely, 
often attacking other inmates. Although 
the measure to install new locks passed, 
5-2, several commissioners argued the 
faulty locks wouldn’t be a problem if 
deputies supervised inmates better. 

Chief Jailer Mark Adger said the new 
locks would cost more than $5 million 
and take about four months to install. 
(The Atlanta Journal Constitution ) 

Profitable Flaws 

The latest women’s body-image worry is 
wobbly arms, also known, according to 
a newspaper caption of a photo of Ma- 
donna, as “bingo wings.” British retailers 
Marks & Spencer, Asda and Charnos, 
and U.S. companies Ch’Arms and Spanx 
are already addressing the condition by 
offering arm corsets, specialized control 
sleeves costing between $30 and $175 


that are designed specifically to hold 
flabby arm skin tighter. (Britain’s The 
Observer) 

Middle Eastern men are turning to mus- 
tache transplants to assert their mascu- 
linity. Plastic surgeons use a technique 
called follicular unit extraction, where 
groups of hair are moved from areas 
of dense growth to the upper lips, to 
thicken mustaches. Performed under lo- 
cal anesthetic, the procedure costs about 
$7,000, according to Paris-based surgeon 
Pierre Bouhanna. (CNN) 

Homeland Insecurity 

The Homeland Security Department 
paid $98,000 for an underwater robot 
in Columbus, Ohio, which has no major 
rivers and few lakes nearby, according 
to a congressional report by Sen. Tom 
Coburn, R-Okla. that highlights wasteful 
spending on alleged counterterrorism. 
The report notes that some cities and 
towns have created implausible attack 
scenarios to win federal grants. For 
instance, Peoria, Ariz., spent $90,000 
to install cameras and car-bomb barri- 
ers at the spring training field shared 
by baseball’s San Diego Padres and 
Seattle Mariners, and officials in Clovis, 
Calif., deployed the police department's 
$200,000 armored personnel carrier to 
patrol an annual Easter egg hunt. At the 
low end of the scale, Seguin, Texas, used 
a $21 federal grant to buy a fish tank. (As- 
sociated Press) 

Drinking-Class Hero 

Southwest Airlines settled a class-action 
lawsuit filed by Chicago attorney Adam 
Levitt, who objected to the airline's deci- 
sion to stop honoring drink vouchers it 
gave to passengers who bought premi- 
um-priced "Business Select” tickets. 

The vouchers, worth $5 each, carried no 
expiration date until the airline voided 
them when it began issuing new vouch- 
ers good only the same day. The settle- 
ment, which entitles eligible fliers to new 
drink vouchers, estimates the number 
of eligible $5 vouchers at 5.8 million, 
making it worth $29 million. ( Chicago 
Tribune) 

Love Is Blind 

Victor Cingolani, who is serving 13 years 
in an Argentine prison for the murder of 
Johana Casas, announced plans to marry 
the victim's twin sister, Edith Casas, 

22. Cingolani denied killing Johana, a 
model with whom he had a relationship, 
and said his relationship with her was 
“casual” but that he is genuinely “in love” 
with Edith. She maintains that Cingolani 
was unjustly convicted, but the twins' 
mother, Marcelina del Carmen Orellana, 
declared her daughter is “psychologi- 
cally ill.” (BBC News) 



SKI& 

RIDE 

with 

The Point 2013 



Mother Nature didn’t cooperate with our plan to visit Mad 
River Glenn this Friday. So, we’re going to Sugarbush instead! 

Bring your Mad River Glen coupon and Ski & Ride Button to 
Sugarbush and enjoy 2 big mountains for half the price. 

After the lifts close, join us in the Castle Rock Pub in 
Lincoln Peak Village for the 
Apres Ski & Ride Party for 
your chance to w 
cool prizes. 


The. . 

point 

“Independent Radio 



Get all the details at pointfm.com 


1L 


PERSoNKiS 


TRY SOMETHING NEW WITH ME 

I am adventurous and love trying 
new things. I love hockey, playing 
with my dog. laughing so hard my 
stomach hurts and helping 



For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



working 1 am looking for someone^ 

spend most of the summer camping. 
I love a warm fire and snuggling^ 

Women men 


You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

1 ~~ I See photos of 

this person online. 


Good looking for my age (not stunning). 

balanced, financially secure. Originally 
from France, living in the US for 40 


m equally skilled at nights out at a 
hanging out with 
friends or putting in a DVD holding 
the couch down. Hiking, fishing, 
enjoying the back 40. good food and 

How bout you? 3 roG_so. 39. □ >Py 


laughter and intimacy. Brail 
a must.^See you! YLIANE. 6? 


Letting life happen and finding thi 
beats worrying. Not that I always : 


wintertime, golf in the summertime. 

I love both playing and watching 

to cook, but mainly because I’m really 
into eating good food. My favorite TV 
show is Top Chef.' Looking to meet 

have fun with. cuse227, 33, 0 
QUIET, AIRSOFT PLAYING, VIDEO 

I would love to meet a girl that 
wil I play some outdoor sports but 
be willing to relax inside after the 


Also being good at communication 
is very important no matter what 
the situation is. enjoylifeGS. 47. a 


MEN -wkii^MEN 


CONNECTION 


permaculture. and eventually I’d 


healthy, earth-friendly life, maybe 
right guy Nytestorm86. 26. d 








NAUGHTY FUN FOR SUBS 



and uncomplicated! sexy 12 . 21 . □ 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: looking for our fun girl naturals 

sevendaysvt.com/personals « e o^S4 u ouMSar e i,™g"g ^ngTor. 



I'm 24. slim and healthy, traveled, 
steady job and saving up for grad 

" «r that the world's 



things. 420 friendly, skijustice. 4! 


just kinky and free and op 
and who desires to be pie, 


looking for a long-term relationship 


On the other hand, if you are looking for 
a nonjudgmental friend with bennies 
situation. I’m here, styleride. 44 

FEMALES. SPORTS. FRIENDS 

some fun with. Nothing serious at the 
moment. Someone to satisfy and to 


connections and if it turns out to be 


5IHEB 

CURIOUS AND LOOKING TO E 

Couple looking to explore sor 

to get along with! She is inter 
in the woman, whereas he is i 
intrigued by watching his wc 


Confident, voluptuous, sexy woman, 
extremely happily married, but I’ve 
been wanting to taste and tease a 
gorgeous woman, and feel her nipples 


en though my husband 



Qjou/i Juide to fioue aid Qu&t.. 

mistress W 

maeve LA 


Deak 

My boyfriend and I have a good sex life. Most times I 
can orgasm while we're having sex, but sometimes he 
finishes before I do. He’s good about trying to make 
me orgasm with oral or his hands, but this generally 
doesn't work for me. In these moments, I would like 
to use my vibrator on myself, but I am nervous to ask 
because I get the feeling he wouldn't like it He has 
made comments in the past letting me know that he 
doesn't care if I use a vibrator when I'm alone, but he 
doesnt want to hear about it. I feel like it's a macho 
thing, like he wants to feel like I dont need anything 
other than him. How can i tell him that using a 
vibrator with him wouldnt make him less of a man? 




I recently had a friend tell me that she was dating 
a guy who frowned upon her masturbating in bed, 
and I'll tell you what I told her: You deserve to 
orgasm. Always. By any means necessary. And your 
boyfriend needs to get on board. 

The bedroom is no place for ego, and he needs 
to check his at the door. Denying you an orgasm 
because he feels a little threatened by a vibrator is 
just plain ridiculous. How you orgasm has nothing 
to do with his masculinity or self worth — your 
orgasm is actually about you. not him. 


a cnai wnn your guy aDi 

tag-teaming in the vibrator. Start by telling 


intimate to 

try the vibrator. Assure him that using a sex toy 
together can be incredibly erotic, and ask him to 
give it a try. If he's a good guy who genuinely cares 
about your satisfaction, he'll put his machismo 
aside and run to the store for a pack of AA batteries. 



Good uiblwtiowA, 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.con 
or share your own advice on my blog at 






GREERS 


Professional Fabricare Services 


January Special 

2D% Dir 


Wash, Dry 
& Fold Service 




CLEARANCE 

30-70% OFF 

JEWELRY CLOTHING 
ACCESSORIES 


astonishing jewelri) 

sumptuous clothing - luxurious accessories 


y ^SS-HOSO • II? college s! . hurlinuji 


isPU v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 




WALMART WORKING DOG 

You mentioned dog hair on my 
pants. At first I thought it was a 
creepy pickup line, but it made me 
smile! Thanks for making me giggle 
and taking the routine out of my 
day! (At the risk of sounding like a 
stalker!) Walmart. Berlin, bandaid 
aisle, afternoon Wednesday 1/9/13. 
When: Wednesday. January 9. 
2013. Where: Berlin Walmart. 




WOOLEN MILL GYM CUTIE 

I used to look forward to my nightly 
gym sessions, until I stopped seeing 
you! You have dark brown hair/ 
eyes, scruffy beard, roughly 5*8' in 
height with beautiful muscle tone, 

and I was hoping that would turn 
into conversation- 1 have dark blonde 

coffee? When: Friday. November 
30, 2012. Where: Woolen Mill Gym. 





WALKED ME HOME ON NEW YEAR'S 







Want more Si7/lc in your I.OVC Life? 


SEVEN DAYS (oneAewtA tke... 

Recipe for L*ve 

sfes bars 

THE ^ 




Learn how to cook crepes, gnocchi and much more 
from the staff of The Essex Resort’s Cook Academy 
Program. Find out if food really is the best way to 
someone’s heart! 


‘PitodiioiAA 


FEBRUARY 7,6:309:30 p.m. 

You must PRE-REGISTER (limited space) by 

Friday, February 1 at sevendaysvt.com 

$10 (part of proceeds will go to Hunger Free VT) 



DRINK FRESH JUICES! 

We love juicing fresh organics in the HUROM juicer, and our 
cafe makes the yummiest organic juices and smoothies 
you've ever tasted. 

EAT WHOLE GRAINS! 

They are abundantly stocked in our amazing Bulk 
Department and available pre-cooked in our Prep case. 

TAKE A COOKING CLASS! 

Check out our full schedule of Learning Center cooking and 
wellness classes, demos, and kids classes online. 

MEET OUR IN-STORE NUTRITIONISTS! 

We have Registered Dieticians in the demo area every 
Wednesday 5-7pm and every Friday 12-2pm. They're also 
available for private one-on-one consultations, and you can 
check out their Pharma Foodie class series on the Learning 
Center calendar. 



222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM - 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 




